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ABSTRACT 

The three papers presented in this compilation 
address a basic issue of school desegregation research: what future 
directions should such research take in order to provide useful 
knowledge for parents, educators, and policymakers? Each paper shares 
the viewpoint that it is narrow and insufficient to study 
desegregation effects in terms of improvement of minority achievement 
alone. The first paper, "What Does Educational Research Tell Us About 
School Desegregation?" (Gail E. Thomas; Frank Brown) provides a 
critique of past desegregation research and offers a sec cf 
alternative research questions and issues to guide future inquiries. 
The second paper^ "The Impact of Desegregation on Going to College 
and Getting a Good Job" (James M. McPartland; Jomills H. Braddock II) 
focuses on the need for desegregation research to escamine how school 
desegregation may help overcome structural barriers that exclude 
minorities from equal opportunities for success as adults. The third 
paper, "Assessing School Desegregation Effects: New Directions in 
Research" (Jomills H. Braddock II; James M. McPartland) broadens the 
theme of the previous paper to include the need to expand research 
methods in order to permit comparisons of institutions and 
organizations. Each paper provides an abstract and includes a list of 
references . ( Author/BJV) 
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Introductory Statement 



The Center for Social Organization of Schools has two primary objectives: 
to develop a scientific knowledge of how schools affect their students, and 
to use this knowledge to develop better school practices and organization. 

The Center works through five programs to achieve its objectives. The 
Studies in School Desegregation prograR applies the basic theories of social 
organization of schools to study the internal conditions of desegregated 
schools, the feasibility of alternative desegregation policies, and the 
interrelations of school desegregation with other equity issues such as 
housing and job desegregation. The School Organization program is currently 
concerned with authority-control structures, task structures, reward systems, 
and peer group processes in schools. It has produced a large-scale study 
of the effects of open schools, has developed Student Team Learning Instruc- 
tional processes for teaching various subjects in elementary and secondary 
schools, and has produced a computerized system for school-wide attendance 
monitoring. The School Process and Career Development program is studying 
transitions from high school to post secondary institutions and the role 
of schooling in the development of career plans and the actualization of 
labor market outcomes* The Studies in Delinquency and School Environments 
program is examining the interaction of school environments, school 
experiences, and individual characteristics in relation to in-school and 
later-life delinquency. 

The Center also supports a Fellowships in Education Research program that 
provides opportunities for talented young researchers to conduct and publish 
significant research, and to encourage the participation of women and 
minorities in research on education. 

This report, prepared by the Studies in School Desegregation program, 
exainines previous research on school desegregation effects and suggests 
new research directions to provide useful information for policy delibera- 
tions about desegregation. 
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Abstract 



This compilation presents three papers that address a basic issue of 
school desegregation research: what future directions should such research 
explore in order to provide useful knowledge for parents, educators, and 
policy makers? Each paper shares the vievTpoint that it is narrow and 
insufficient to study desegregation effects in terms of improvement of 
minority achievement alone* 

Thomas and Brown provide a critique of past desegregation research and 
offer a set of alternative research questions and issues to guide future 
inquiries. McPartland and Braddock focus on the need for desegregation 
research to examine how school desegregation may help overcome structural 
barriers that exclude minorities from equal oppor ;uiiities for success as 
adults. Then Braddock and McPartland broaden this theme to include the need 
to expand research methods in order to permit comparisons of institutions 
and organizations* 
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\^at Does Educational Research Tell Us About 
School Desegregation Effects?'^ 



Gail E. Thomas 
Center for Social Organization of Schools 



and 



Frank Brown 
Department of Educational Administration 
State University of New York at Buffalo 
468 Christopher Baldy Hall 
Amherst, New York 14260 



This paper was presented at the 1981 annual meeting of the American 
Education Research Association held in Los Angeles, California. Thanks 
to Gene Eubanks and John Holli field for their helpful comments. 
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Abstract 

This paper asks the question: What does educational research tell us 
about the effects of school desegregation? The evidence suggests that we 
know little about school desegregation effects, and to adequately assess 
these effects will require at least another decaae of well designed longi- 
tudinal research which responds to questions and issues that are not being 
currently addressed • Our conclusions are based primarily on a review and 
evaluation of the methodologies and findings from past and present school 
desegregation resear<^h. We also preseat a set of alternative research 
questions and issues that should guide future school desegregation inquiries. 
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Introduction 

James Coleman^s (Coleman et al., 1966) Equality of Educational Oppor- 
tunity (EEO) study (referred to elsewhere as the Coleman Report) has been 
the single most influential document on school desegregation policy and 
research. The finding that had the greatest impact was that black student 
academic achievement increased as the proportion of white students in their 
schools increased. Various methodological criticisms of the Coleman Report 
generated a series of reanalyses of the EEO data (U.S. Commission on Civil 
Rights, 1967; Armor, 1972; McPartland, 1968; Petcigrew and Riley, 1972). 
However, the positive relationship between black achievement and percent 
white student enrollment was also confirmed in these reanalyses* Armor 
(1972) and others who reassessed the EEO data amended the initial finding 
by Coleman and his colleagues by noting that the positive effect of percent 
white on black achievement was due to desegregation at the classroom level 
as opposed to the school level* 

Many of the schoo] desegregation studies following the Coleman Report 
.*ind reanalyses of the EEO data employed longitudinal quasi-experimental 
design*?* Researchers using this approach pointed out that the EEO data 
wore rross-sectional and thus not appropriate for assessing black achieve- 
ment before and after desegregation* St. John (1975), Bradley and Bradley 
(1977) and others (Weinberg, 1977; Grain and Mahard, 1981) have reviewed 
school desegregation studies that have used a longitudinal-experimental 
design. These studies represent some improvement over the EEO investiga- 
tions; however, they also share important methodological limitations. 

One criticism of these studies is poor application of the experimental 
design techniques. St. John (1975) reported that at least three assumptions 
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must be met In order for longitudinal experimental design studies of school 
desegregation to be valid tests of desegregation effects. First, desegre- 
gated and segregated subjects must be initially equivalent regarding demo- 
graphic and background characteristics (i.e., socioeconomic status, age, 
aptituae). Subjects should therefore be randomly assigned and matched 
on these variables. Second, desegregated and segregated schools must 
retain a majority of the original subjects throughout the course of the 
study. Third, curricula and programs in the segregated and desegregated 
schools should be equivalent in all respects except for racial composition. 
St. John (1975) also noted that quasi-experimental school desegregation 
studies should include subjects who are transferred from segregated to 
desegregated schools and a control group of students who attended a segre- 
gated school prior to and after desegregation. 

Bradley and Bradley (1977) used St. John's criteria to evaluate a 
number of recent desegregation studies. Table 1 lists and suntmarizes 
these studies. The authors concluded that altnough many of the studies 



Table 1 About Here 



indicated positive desegregation effects, their methodological deficiencies 
restricted the validity of most of the findings. For example, most of 
these investigations lacked adequate control groups. In addition, they 
varied extensively on how the schools achieved desegregation (i.e., busing, 
school closing, open enrollment). 

A more recent review of 93 studies by Grain and Hahard (1981) high- 
lighted additional factors that render many school desegregation findings 
tenuous. Different measures of achievement were used to assess the effects 
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of desegregation on black students. Some studies used percentile rankings 
while others used raw scores and grade level equivalence Studies also 
differed on the time in which desegregation was iwplemented and evaluated, 
and the grade level iu which students were desegregated. In 50 percent o' 
the investigations, desegregation effects were evaluated at the end of the 
first year of implementation. Only 3 percent of the studies reviewed by 
Grain and Mahard (1981) evaluated desegregation effects on black achievement 
after five years of implementation. 

Tabje 2 shows the seven types of methodologies that were used in the 
studies reviewed by Grain and Mahard (1981) and the frequency of positive 



Table 2 About Hare 



desegregatiori effects associated with each method Eighty-six percent of 
the studies that used the longitudinal random design, which is the most 
reliable technique, indicated positive desegregation effects. Gonversely, 
among the studies that employed the most unreliable design (i.e., the 
national norms technique, which asks whether black test scores are approach- 
ing white test scoies over time), only 33 percent indicated positive 
desegregation effects. Thus, variations in the quality and reliability of 
research designs is another factor that has restricted the conclusiveness 
of school desegregation studies employing the quasi-experimental method. 

Recent Survey and Ethnographic Studies 
of School Desegregation 
rece^Jt studife?) of school desegregation, based on ethnographic 
^.i^uet- and secondary longitudinal data, have not been systematically 
Xk hey depart from and improve upon past studies by better detailing 
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the Internal conditions that characterize desegregated schools, examining 

the relationship between school desegregation and other outcome variables 

(i.e., stucent aspirations, self-concept, racial attitudes), and extending 

school desegregation research to include college and higher education ^ 

effects. In addition, a few studies have examined the long-term effects 

of school desegregation and its relationship to other institutions (i.e., 

housing, emplo3nnfient) and social processes (i.e., white flight). 

Classroom and School Climate Studies 
Recent desegregation research on school and classroom climate has 
focused on the relationship between the social dynamics of the classroom 
and school environment and student achievement and race relations. For 
example, Slavin and Madden* s study (1979) showed that classroom activities 
that involve cooperative interaction between students of different races 
improve race relations. Brookover (1978), Schofield and Sagar (1979) and 
Rist (1979) also investigated the internal conditions of classroom and 
school environments. Rist (1979) summarizing a number of ethnographic 
studies, reported that the patterns of racial adaptation and conflict 
among students teachers and staff differed considerably amon^ desegregated 
schools depending upon the sex, age and socioeconomic status of students. 
He concluded that successful school desegregation depended on the social 
and demographic mix of students, and on how school administrators defined 
success (for example, some administrators considered desegregation success- 
ful if the level of violence and interracial conflict in schools was kept 
at a minimum) ♦ 

School Desegregation Effec*:s and Other Independent Variables * 
Earlier school desegregatio-a studies focused almost exclusively on 
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academic achievement as the major dependent variable • However, more recent 
studies have considered other outcome variables. For example, Epps (1978) 
and Hare (1979) investigated the effects of school desegregation on black 
students' aspirations, self-concept and self-esteem. Epps reported tha*: 
black students in desegregated schools do not experience low self-esteem 
or low aspirations. Hare (1979) investigated sex differences in achieve- 
ment orientations and self-esteem among blacks in desegregated schools. 
He found that black females scored higher on both measures than black 
males. Epps (1978) and Hare (1979) noted the importance of social class 
and the context of the school learning environment in understanding race 
and sex differences in self-esteem, self-concept and aspirations. 

Farley (1975) and others (Giles, Gatlin and Cataldo, 1974; Coleman, 
Kelly and Moore, 1975; Rossell, 1975) have examined the relationship 
uetween school desegregation and white flight. Farley, Richards and 
Wurdock's (1980) review of the "white flight" literature indicated that 
the findings are equivocal. One reason is that some of the studies on 
white flight are based on case studies of cities that had desegregated for 
different lengths of time while other studies examined cities the 
initial stages of desegregation. Most of these studies showed a decline 
in white student enrollment in the public schools within the past decade. 
However, Farley et al. (1980) noted that better statistical models and 
greater consistencies among models and methodologies are needed to deter- 
mine the actual impact of school desegregation on white flight. 

Higher Education Desegregation 
Desegregation in higher education became a central issue in 1970 after 
the Adam s decision (Haynes, 1978) which mandated that states desegregate 
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their colleges and unr versities. Consequently, the number of studies that 
address the effects of higher education desegregation are limited. Thomas, 
McPartland and Gottfredson (1980) examined the relationship between higher 
education desegregation and black student enrollment throughout higher 
education. They found that racial isolation between blacks and whites was 
greatest at the two- and four-year levels, where blacks had the greatest 
enrollment access, and lowest at the graduate and professional levels, where 
blacks were least represented. Their findings also demonstrated that 
desegregation could negatively affect black student enrollment in the 
South if racial isolation were reduced by eliniinating the traditionally 
black colleges and universities. 

Other studies at the postsecondary level have assessed the relation- 
ship between desegregation and black student persistence (Thomas, 1981) 
and the experiences of black students at predominantly white colleges 
(Willie and McCord, 1972; Boyd, 1981; Allen, 1981). Willie and McCord 
(1972) and Allen (1981) found that many black students on white campuses 
experience alienation, dissatisfaction, and academic difficulty. Thomas's 
(1981) investigation showed that net of family background and academic 
ability, black students in predominantly black colleges graduated on 
schedule more often than blacks in predominantly white colleges. Also, 
Johnson, Smith and Tarnoff (1975) found that black graduate and professional 
students in predominantly white institutions experienced problems of prompt 
promotion and retention. 

Long-Term Effects of School Desegrega tion 
Few studies have evaluated the effects of school desegregation on 
occupational attainment and other adult outcomes. Grain (1970) investigated 
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the effects of secondary school desegregation on the job attainment of black 
males. He reported that black men who had attended desegregated secondary 
schools obtained better jobs than blacks who had attended predominantly 
black schools. Black men from desegregated schools held a higher percentage 
of nontraditional jobs in sales, crafts, and the professions, and had higher 
incomes than black male graduates from predominantly black high schools. 

A study of the long-term effects of desegregation by the U.S. Commission 
on Civil Rights (1967) reported that blacks who had attended desegregated 
schools were more likely to live in desegregated neighborhoods and enroll 
their children in desegregated schools, and had more access to job information 
than blacks who had attended predominantly black high schools. Crain and 
McPartland (1980) reported from a more recent longitudinal survey that black 
students in predominantly white colleges perceived greater job opportunity 
and chances for success than black students at predominantly black colleges • 
More recent and extensive longitudinal data are needed to assess the long- 
term effects of school desegregation. 

General Assessment of School 
Desegregation Research 
Although the more recent desegregation studies have extended earlier 
work, they share important limitations with past studies. For example, 
school desegregation studies generally lack clarity and/or consistency 
regarding the goals and objectives of school desegregation. An implied 
assumption underlying this research is that the goals and objectives of 



school desegregation are multifaceted. Thus school desegregation is 
designed to: (1) achieve a certain student and faculty racial mix; (2) 
improve minority achievement; (3) improve race relations; (4) promote the 
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access and retention of minorities at the college and advanced higher 
education levels; and (5) increase the quality and diversity of job 
opportunities for minorities. All of these are important goals. Howr»ver, 
if schools are to be more effective and more consistently evaluated, these 
goals must be ranked by policymakers • 

School desegregation studies also lack an appropriate theoretical 
framework. Initially, Coleman (1966) and his colleagues employed McClelland* 
(1951) theory of "need achievement" and the "lateral transmission of values" 
hypothesis to explain the positive relationship between black achievement 
and percent white enrollment. They argued that black students lacked the 
necessary achievement values and motivation, but that contact with white 
students (who were appropriate role models) would enhance black student 
achievement and motivation. This explanation has not been challenged in 
subsequent desegregation studies (Bradley and Bradley, 1977). However, 
William Labov (1970), Ogbu (1978), and Valentine (1971) have argued that 
traditional achievement theory and "deficit" perspectives are highly 
ethnocentric and inappropriate for understanding minority achievement. 
These critics suggest that Bicultural, Difference, and Conflict theories 
provide more appropriate frameworks because these theories acknowledge 
cultural differences and cleavages between majority and minority group 
cultures. 

Pettigrew (1967) and McConahay (1978) maintain th2t Gordon Allport's 
(1954) Equal Status Contact theory is a useful theoretical perspective for 
implementing and assessing school desegregation. Allport's theory 
specifies seven conditions that must occur to facilitate equal status 
and positive race relations between members of majority and minority groups: 
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!• Equal status must exist within the contact situation, 

2. Positive perceptions of the other group (regardless of status) 
must result from activities during contact. 

3. Majority group members must experience contact with minority 
group members who are of higher socioeconomic status. 

4. Contact must occur under conditions that require cooperation 
between racial groups. 

5. Meaningful rather than superficial contact must occur. 

6. The authorities in desegregated settings (i.e. school officials, 
employers, etc.) should favor and promote the intergroup contact 
situation. 

7. Contact should occur in a positive environment that offers 
rewards. 

Pettigrew (1967) reported that many of the school climates in which 
desegregation has taken place do not meet Allport's (1954) criteria. 
McConahay (1978) noted that much money, effort and good will are required 
to successfully implement these conditions in desegregated schools. How- 
ever, if effectively implemented, these conditions may result in more 
positive race relations and minority achievement. 

A third weakness of desegregation research is the void between the 
findings and their usefulness to school practitioners and educational 
policy makers. Smith and Dziuban (1977) described the situation as 
f ol lows : 

"The numerical indicators and correlates of desegrega- 
tion derived from national level studies have had minimal 
effect on assisting schools through the stages from segre- 
gation to desegregation to integration. . .By now, it should 
be obvious that desegregation will not be accomplished in 
a computer. At present researchers only talk to researchers, 
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and those who are involved with remedies can not listen 

The result is a debilitating gap between research and remedy 

(19?'': p. 51). ' 

Thus, in addition to inconsistencies among research findings, there is the 
problem of conununicating the findings to the broader educational community. 
This is particularly true of school desegregation studies that have used 
multivariate analyses and employed dummy variable measures o£ school and 
student racial composition as independent variables. Very little can be 
inferred from these studies as to why these racial composition measures 
produce various effects. Smith and Dziuban (1977) noted that many of the 
variables that may help explain the relationship betx^een segregation/ 
desegregation and student outcomes do not lend themselves to multivariate 
analyses. 

A final, important shortcoming of school desegegation research is its 
lim-rted inclusion of other racial minorities (i.e., Hispanics, Asian- 
Americans, Native Americans). School desegregation and equality of educa- 
tional opportunity have been basically defined by policy makers and re- 
searchers as "black-white" issues with studies primarily based on black 
and/or white samples. Also, few studies have been conducted by minority 
researchers. 

In summary, desegregation research should be expanded to inclu^'- 
studies of other racial minorities. In addition, more minority and 
majority researchers with alternative theoretical perspectives should be 
engaged in school desegregation research. 
Alternative Questions for Future Research 

In addition to responding to the research limitations previously 
discussed, future school desegregation researchers must investigate the 
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following important questions that have not been raised or adequately 

addressed in past studies • 

1. What is the effect of school desegregation on whites? 

We know little about the attitudes and perceptions of whites 
toward desegregation and the effects of school desegregation on 
white student achievement* The few past investigations on whites 
show that white parents are opposed to busing and that white 
students do not experience achievement decline as a result of 
desegregation (Weinberg, 1975; Armor, 1972). Also, Webster 
(1961) and Sheehan (1980) found tiiat desegregation reduces the 
stereotypes and negative attitudes that whites hold towards 
blacks. More systematic data on the effects of desegregation on 
white students, teachers, parents and administrators at all 
levels of education are needed. 
1. What are the current and future effects of student enrollment 

decline and state and federal funding policies on school desegregation? 

Central city school districts with high concentrations of 
minority students are experiencing disporportionate declines in 
student enrollment. The U.S. Conmiission on Civil Rights 
(Education Daily, 1977) reported that 41 percent of all black 
elementary and secondary school children attend pre- 
dominantly inner city schools that are 90 to 100 percent black. 
These schools have undergone substantial student loss. Because 
most states allocate funds on the basis of the number of students 
in a school district, many of these schools have experienced a 
decrease in state aid. 
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Smith and Dziubau (1977) reported that most current state aid 
formulae and supplemental federal funding (i.e., Title I) do not 
offset the differential needs of poorer districts. They also 
notad that riscal discrimination often accelerates school and 
residential desegregation along class and racial lines. Schools 
that receive certain types of state and Federal funds are fre- 
quently labeled as "schools for the disadvantaged." These schools 
are readily perceived as inadequate by middle class parents who 
subsequently relocate and/or enroll their children in private 
schools or more attractive public schools. The increase in 
private school attendance by middle class students, the declining 
enrollments in inner city schools, and the decrease in Federal 
and state support for public educational programs are factors 
that seriously threaten the future of public school desegregation. 
Thus, their effects should be extensively assessed in future studies. 
3. What is the nature of school counseling and tracking practices 
and student academic success in segregated and desegregated schools? 

Research evaluating the effectiveness of segregated versus 
desegregated schooling should more systematically examine the 
structure and internal conditions of desegregated and segregated 
learning environments. Comparative studies at the elementary 
and secondary levels are needed to assess the nature of student 
counseling and school tracking practices. Existing data show 
that net of ability, minority students in desegregated elementary 
and secondary schools are more frequently assigned to special 
education and vocational programs than majority students (Smith 
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and Dziuban, 1977; Rosenbaum, 1976). In addition, Grain and 
Mahard (1978) reported that the lower the proportion of black 
teachers in secondary schools, the lower the grades of black 
students and the lower their college attendance rates. 

Knowledge of how minority students fare regarding prompt 
promotion and retention at all levels of schooling is also 
critical for assessing the effectiveness of school desegregation. 
Felice and Richardson (1977) examined the attrition rates of 
blacks and Mexican-American students three years before and after 
the desegregation of a Waco, Texas school district. They found 
tha*: the attrition rates were higher for both groups after 
desegregation. In addition, the authois reported that dropout 
rates were higher for minority students who were bused to lower 
socioeconomic status schools where teacher expectations were 
lower than for minority students who attended high socioeconomic 
status (SES) schools where teacher expectations were higher. 
Felice and Richardson (1977) concluded that the SES climate of 
the school and teacher expectations are important determinants 
of the ""etention and academic success of minorities in desegre- 
^';ated schools. 

A few studies have been conducted en the retention and academic 
achievement of blacks at the postseconaary and graduate school 
levels. Thomas (1981) found that net of family status and 
ability, black students attending predominantly black colleges 
receive higher grades and are more successful in graduating on 
schedule than black students in predominantly white colleges. A 
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more recent study of black undergraduates by Fleming (1981) also 
showed positive effects for black colleges, she reported that 
matriculation in black colleges enhanced the ability of black 
students to compete socially and academically, but matriculation 
in white colleges produced a decline in the competitive perfor- 
mance of black students. She concluded that black colleges, 
rather than duplicating the services of white colleges, 
offer their students an alternative educational and social 
environment that supports and promotes their academic achievement, 
Johnson, Smith and Tarnoff (1975) studied the retention and promo- 
tion patterns of black graduate and professional students in 
predominantly white institutions. They observed that a dispro- 
portionate percentage of these students experience course 
repetition and attrition. 

How does school desegregation affect minority faculty and staff? 

Desegregation research has focused almost exclusively on 
students as the prime unit of analysis. However, alternative 
units (i.e., institutions, special interest groups, school 
boards) and other participants in the desegregation process need 
to be studied. We know little, for example, about the effects of 
school desegregation on minority faculty. One study at the 
elementary and secondary level revealed that black principals 
were often reassigned to less competitive positions following 
desegregation and that a disporportionate number of less 
experienced black teachers were assigned to poor and predominantly 
black urban schools (Smith and Dziuban, 1977) . 
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A more recent study of minority faculty in predominantly white 
colleges has been conducted by the National Urban League (Stafford, 
1980). Sixty-one percent of the minority faculty (Hispanics, 
Blacks, Asinn-Americans) in the study indicated that they were 
dissatisfied with their opportunities for advanceirent. Forty-six 
percent felt that they were in less secure positions than their 
white colleagues, and 40 percent reported that they were likely 
to leave their current institution within the next five years. 
5. How does desegregation affect traditionally black colleges? 

Many of the traditionally black colleges and other minority 
institutions are experiencing a substantial loss in student enroll- 
ment due to declining Federal and state aid and increasing black 
student enrollment in white colleges. However, despite these 
adverse trends, black colleges continue to award approximately 
50 percent of the BA degrees earned by black undergraduates 
(Morris, 1979). The status and role of black colleges and other 
minority institutions need to be assessed in future school 
desegregation research. 

Summary and Conclussion 
This paper undertook a comprehensive review of past and present school 
desegregation literature to assess how well we are currently informed 
about school desegregation effects. Many of the studies reviewed showed 
positive desegtegaticn effects while an equal number showed negative or 
negligible effects. In addition, studies varied in the type and strength 
of their methodology, in the time period of desr.egrcgation Implementation, 
and in the type of desegregation plans evaluated. Given these and other 
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disparities, we concluded that no definitive statement can be made presently 
about the effects of school desegregation. 

We suggest that several improvements and extensions in present deseg- 
regation research methodology and theory are needed to extend our knowledge 
and understanding of school desegregation effects, and raise a number of 
alternative questions, issues, and units of analyses that must be con- 
sidered in future work. We conclude that at least another decade of 
systematic inquiry by majority and minority researchers who have access to 
richer data and who employ better theoretical perspectives will be needed 
to advance our current understanding of school desegregation effects. 
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Table 1 



A Capsule Review of Field Desegrugaclon Studies, 

1959 - 197: 



Author 



Category 



Design 



Statistical 



Results 



Wcaknessc* 



Anderson, ^ 
Note 3 



Armor, 
1972a 



Banks &. 
DiPasqualc, 
Note 13 



Beers &, 

Rcardon, 

1974 



CarriKan, 
Note 4 



Dambachcr, 
Nc*lc i:. 



r^'Uinarki 
1*J70 



Kvans, 
1972 



197.1 



Opcc; 

Enrollment 



Bunn^ 



Busing 



Central 
Schools 



Schc< * 
Closing: 



But.in^ 



Scliutil 
Cluhinj: 



Central 



Ci-ntral 



Ex post 
facto, quasi* 
experimental 



Noncquivalcnt 
control ^oup 



Nonequivalent 
control grroup 



Unspecified, 
quasi-experi- 
mcnt 



Nonequivalent 
control group 



Unspi'Cifiod, 
qua^i>expi'ri- 
ment 



Nonequivalent 
control group 



Nmu'iiiiivaloiit 
cuntrol gruup 



T tests, Desegregated black 
correlations subjects achieve nt 
significantly higher 
level than segregated 
subjects. 

T tests No significant dif* 

fcreiices in achieve- 
ment gains between 
black and white 
subjects. 



Bused subjects made 
higher mean achieve- 
ment gain than black 
control subj<?ct3: 
achievement level gnp 
between white control 
subjects and bused sub* 
jccts about the same. 

None Bl.ick subjects' gain 

scores, rel.itivc to those 
of whites, were 
enhanced. 



Cru.^Kceclirjnal Ntme 
and longi- 
tudinal 



T tests Bl.nck control subjects 

generally performed at 
higher levels than 
black transferred 
subjects. 

Black, tliird'gradc 
subjects iiindc- gifv-'itcr 
achievement gains 
after desegregation 
than prior to dtvsi«gre« 
gatiuM. 

Black subjects in 
grades 1-2 performed 
at a level closer to the 
white mean than hhick 
subjects in grade.s rl-Ti. 

Black, fiftli'gradc ex- 
perimental siihjefl:>' 
nclitevement in reading 
and math significantly 
better than that of eon« 
trol subjects. 

Analyhi:. uf Black, experimental 
cov.irianie sub.U-cts m grades 'A^ 
achn-ved at signifi- 
cantly higher levels in 
reading and math than 
did control subjects. 



Did t.ike into account 
parr nls* socioeconemic status 
and .attitudes. 



Bu^ed subjects wer^ ;olun- 
Iccrs; bused and cuntrol sub- 
jects were not matched; high 
rate of subject irition; send- 
ing and rcceiv'.»g sciiools w« »-e 
not equivalent; no adequate, 
prcdcsegregation measures 
of achievement. 

Subject selection not specified; 
largo predescgrogation 
achievement difference be- 
tween bused and black con- 
trol 7th'grad« subjects. 



No .adequate predesegregation 
measures of achievement; no 
true control group; school 
system personnel and policy 
changed during course of 
study. 

School from which control sub* 
jccts were drawn was .actually 
desegregated. 



None 



Unspecified 



No control gruup; inad*»qu:ite 
dcfigri. 



Inappropriate* control griuip; 
higli rate of subject attrition. 



Possible subject an«l school 
inequivalence; no adequate 
predi'.segregation mea.vures 
of achievement. 



Pt^ssible subject and ^chotil, 
ineqiiivab-nce; no adi-qii.ile 
predesegregation meaMiP'H 
of .achievement. 
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Table 1 Continued 



AXKihOT 



Catcffory 



Design 



Statistical 
Analysis 



Results 



Weak7icsses 



Felice, 
1974 



Frary & 
Goolsby, 
1970 



Goldberg, 
Note 11 



Graves & 
Bedell, 
Note 5 



Hansen, 
1960 



Hsia, 
Note 14 



Laird & 
Weeks, 
Note 9 

Mahan, 
Note 12 



Busing 



Experimental 
project 



Busing 



School 
Closing 



Open Enroll, 
ment 



Busing 



Busing 



Busing 



Nonequivalent 
control group 



Nonequivalent 
control group 



Nonequivalent 
control group 



T tests 



Separate sam- 
ple, pretest- 
posttest 



One-group, 

preexperi- 

mental 



Nonequivalent 
control group 



Nonequivalent 
control group 



Nonequivalent 
control group 



Multivari- 
ate analy- 
sis of 

covariance 



T tests and 
analysis of 
covariance 



Not speci- 
fied 



None 



T tests 



T tests 



Unspceified 



Bused subjects' 
achievement on read- 
ing subtest and the 
total battery was sig- 
nificantly lower than 
that of control subjects. 

Desegregation was sig- 
nificantly and posi- 
tively related to 
achievement and read- 
ing test scores of black, 
first-grade students. 

19 of 77 comparisons 
showed significantly 
higher achievement on 
the part of subjects ex- 
posed to some form of 
school desegregation. 



Significantly smaller 
proportion of black 
transferred subjects 
failed to progress V/i 
yrs. in one or more 
achievement areas 
than black control 
subjects. 

Black students' 
achievement im- 
proved and white stu- 
dents* achievement was 
not depressed following 
desegergation. 

Desegregation failed to 
close the achievement 
gap between white and 
black students. 

Significant gains in 
reading achievement 
of youngor bused sub- 
jects. 

27 of .35 significant 
comparisons favored 
the bu.sed subjects. 



Questionable school and sub- 
ject equivalence. 



Experimental and control 
subjects were not matched on 
important variables; highly 
unequal number of subjects in 
each treatment cell. 

Failed to meet assumption of 
subject equivalence; high rate 
of subject iccrition; used dif- 
ferent pretests and posttests 
of achievement; no adequate 
predesegregation measures of 
achievement; different com- 
pensatory education services 
were available to subject 
groups. 

Designs is vulnerable to history 
effects; inadequate predeseg- 
regation measures of achieve- 
ment. 



No separate reports of black 
and white students' test scores 
following desegregation; dif- 
ferent pre- and postdesegrega- 
tion measures. 



Inadequate control group; 
black subject samples not 
matched on key variables. 

Bused subjects were volun- 
teers, control subjects were 
not. 

Bused subjects were volun- 
teers, control subjects were 
not; sending and receiving 
schools not equivaletit; large 
loss of subject data; no ade- 
quate predcsegroKatioM mea- 
sure of achievement. 
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Table 1 Continued 



Author 



Category 



Design 



Statistical 
Analysis 



Results 



Weaknesses 



Mayer et al.. 
1974 



Maynor, 1970 



Morrison & 
Stivers. 
Note 8 



Prichard, 

1969a; 

1969b 



Purl & 
Dawson, 
Note 6 



Purl Si 

Dawson, 

Note? 



Rock et al., 
Note 10 



St. John & 

Lewis, 

1971 



Central 
Schools 



Central 
Schools 



School 
Closing 



Central 
Schools 



School 
Closing 



School 
C!o.sing 



Busing 



Open Enroll- 
ment 



Nonequivalent 
control group 



Unspecified, 
quasi-experi- 
mental 



Nonequivalent 
control group 



Separati»-sam- 
ple, pretest- 
posttest 



Time-series 



Cross-sectional 
and longi- 
tudinal 



Nonequivalent 
control group 



Ex post facto, 
quasi-oxperi- 
mental 



T tests Black and white sub- 

jects* achievement 
levels increased signifi- 
cantly; black subjects* 
increase shown to be 
directly related to 
desegregation; black- 
white achievement gap 
did not widen. 

T tests Subjects* post desegre- 

gation math and total 
battery achievement 
scores were signifi- 
cantly higher than 
were predesegpregation 
scores. 

Analysis of Transferred fourth* 
Covariance grade students per- 
formed significantly 
better than control stu- 
dents in reading and 
math; transferred 
sixth'grade students 
performed significantly 
better than control stu- 
dents in math. 

Analysis of Math achievement of 
Covariance fifth- and seventh- 
grade, transferred stu- 
dents was significantly 
higher than that of 
their respective con- 
trol groups. 

T tests No significant changes 

in black subjects' 
achievement test 
scores over a five-year 
period. 

None Achievement scores of 

third-grade students 
rose steadily from 1965 
(predesegregation) to 
1972 (postdesegrega- 
tion). 

Analysis of Significant conipari- 
Covariance sons favoring the bused 

subjects on 13 of 27 

subtests. 

Multiple Racial context (per- 
regression cent age white) was sig- 
nificantly and posi- 
tively related to black 
students' math 
achieveiiiont. 



Did not match black subjects 
samples on key variables. 



Did not match black subject 
samples on key variables. 



Questionable student equiva- 
lence; no adequate presdeseg- 
regation measures of achieve- 
ment; results confounded by 
compensatory education ser- 
vices available to students. 



Design is vulnerable to his- 
tory effects such as the change 
■"^ math curriculum in the 
jol district. 



Design is vulnerable to his- 
tory effects; use of t tests was 
probably inappropraite. 



No control group; inadequate 
design. 



Subjects were a select group; 
sending and receiving schools 
were not equivalent; high rate 
of subject attrition. 

Not all determinants of self- 
selection of exposure to deseg- 
regation can be statistically 
controlled; additional SEScon- 
'trols markedly reduced the 
relationship between racial 
context and student achiovp- 
ment. 
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Table 1 Continued 



Author 



Category 



Design 



Statistical 
Analysis 



Results 



Weaknesses 



Samuels, 
1972 



Singer et al., 
1975 

Stallings, 
1959 



Busing 



Zdep, 
1971 



School 
Closing 

Open 

Enrollment 



Busing 



Posttest-only 
control group 



Separate sam- 
ple, pretest- 
posttest 

Static-group, 

preexperimen- 

tal 



Nonequivalent 
control g^roup 



Analysis of 
variance 



Trend 
analysis 



Not speci- 
Hed 



Analysis of 



Bused students per- 
formed significantly 
better than control stu- 
dents on a reading sub- 
test and a composite 
reading measure. 

Desegregation was not 
related to black stu- 
dents* achievement. 

Black and white stu- 
dents* achievement im- 
proved following deseg- 
regation; greatest im- 
provement for black 
students. 

Achievement of bused 
first-grade students 
significantly higher 
than that of control 
students. 



Failure to meet the assump* 
tions of sub ject and school 
equivalence. 



Design is vulnerable to history 
effects; high rate of subject 
attrition. 

Equivalence of student sam- 
'sles not determined. 



Failed to meet the assumption 
of school equivalence; ques- 
tionable external validity. 



Source ; Laurence and Gifford Bradley: "The Academic Achievement of Black Students 
in Desegregated Schools: A Critical Review." Review of Educational 
Research (Summer) 47 : 410-416 • 1977. 

Permission to reproduce this table was granted by the American Education 
Research Association. 



Note; 
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Table 2 

Percentage of Positive and Negative Results, 
by Type of Data Used 



Data Type 

Longitudinal with 
randomly allocated 
treatment/control group 

Longitudinal, with 
justification for con- 
sidering a black con- 
trol group as similar 
to the treatment group 

Longitudinal, with 
segregated black 
control group 

Cross-sectional, with 
segregated black 
control group 

Previous black cohort 
as control 



Positive 



86% 



48% 



58% 



55% 



53% 



Zero 



5% 



39% 



14% 



17% 



16% 



Negative 



10% 



Total 



(N) 



101% (21) 



13% 



28% 



28% 



31% 



100% (23) 



100% (108) 



100% 



100% 



(29) 
(64) 



Longitudinal, with 
a white control 
group 

Longitudinal, com- 
pared Lu itational 
norms 



33% 



34% 



8% 



11% 



58% 



55% 



99% (12) 



100% (44) 



Source: Robert L. Grain and Rita Mahard: "Desegregation and Black Achieve- 
ment: A Second Review of the Research." Center for Social Organiza- 
tion of Schools. Johns Hopkins University. 



NOTE: Total percentages may not sum to 100 due to rounding. 
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This paper will appear as a chapter in Effective School Desegregation ; 
Studies by the National Review Panel on School Desegre?>ation Research , 
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Abstract 



The traditional rationale for supporting school desegregation is twofold: 
first, that students have a constitutional right to attend desegregated 
schools; second, that desegregated schooling will help to improve people by 
impioving minority student achievement and reducing prejudice and stereotyping. 
This paper argues that recent evidence pro\ides another, long-term rationale 
— that desegregated schooling may reduce specific barriers that exclude 
minorities from opportunities for career success. 

The evidence shows that black workers are overrepresented in a restricted 
range of types of occupations, but attendance in desegregated schools may help 
produce a wider range of ::areer choices and opportunities. Also, black adults 
who attended desegregated schools are more likely to function in desegregated 
environments (colleges, neighborhoods, places of work) later in life. 

The paper calls for further research to more carefully define and study 
specific structural barriers to equal opportunities, and to investigate the 
relationship of desegregation to these structural factors. 
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Introduction 



The way different groups understand the potential benefits of school 
desegregation may be of great importance to future progress in the area. 
This paper calls for new ways of thinking about why desegregated school- 
ing can have worthwhile consequences. We argue that instead of concentrating 
only on how school desegregation may improve people by increasing student 
test scores or reducing prejudice and stereotypes, emphasis should be 
placed on how desegregated schooling can open opportunities for career 
success by reducing specific barriers that frequently exclude minorities 
from fair competition. We shall suggest that such a change in emphasis 
can significantly affect how various audiences evaluate school desegregation, 
including parents who are making school choices for their children and public 
officials who are developing policies to cope with major social problems. 

The Need for a Broader Rationale 
The belief that segregated schools exclude minority students from 
learning environments needed for optimal individual development provides 
the found£.tion for most lw.gal and political rationales for school desegre- 
gation. It begins with the argument in the Supreme Court's 1954 Brown 
decision that segregation negatively affects the "hearts and minds (of 
minority children) in a way unlikely ever to be undone." And, although 
many subsequent desegregation cases have concentrated on the intent of 
school or housing policies in local areas, an interest by the courts in 
the effects on student learning has usually also affected the remedies 
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prescribeil. Similarly, when political spokesmen disagree abiuit fuLuri" 
directions for school deseRrcg<)tion policies, their arguments u^'unllv 
include differences of opinion about the impact of school dese^reRat ion on 
student test scores and attitudes. 

A broader rationale for thinking about school desegrej^atlun policies 
is suggested bv recent research .studies of the t^ources of unequal .idulL 
attainments. This rationale nay generate a deeper understanding by rclevruu 
audiences of the long-tem impacts of desegregation, 

inere is a growing awareness in the research coni?;anitv that race, 
sex, and age differences in career suecess are n u *Ti1iv explained hv 
differences in iiuman capabilities. Although the studies are still in their 
early stages, tlie research indicates that inequalities in educational and 
occupctlOTal attainments art* also sustained by specific structural barrier; 
in labor markets, onv^m . at iuns , jnd firms (Baron and Bielby, 1980; 
Stolzenberg, 1*^78; Jencl.s, 1980). These structural harriers involve not 
only ovt^rt dist:r iminat ion, in which selection officials withliold position-. 
I rinii qualitii J miuf^rif hut also include a variety of foraal .Nnd iuii'm.- l 
practi.vs that uniuttnt ional ly hut efiectively prevent minority access to 
promising upportunit i.- ^M.l'.nrLmd atid Grain, 1980). Thus, publii^ pelirif^ 
that elirainate difference., in the distribution of skills and traininj' nhv^iw, 
dlflerenl population group. W(»u!'i still leave significant inequities in 

adult succesj", due to the mntintiing influences of stnietura] e>:clus ionai"y 
barriers that v;orK against minority opportunities. l)esegre).*,at ion puliev 
deliberations should al-i) take advantage of these research developjueiir ^ , hv 
considering th*^' pi^ssible I ink.*^- between school desegregation, varunis 
exclusionary processes, and long-term adult outcomes. 
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In the realm of public opinion and political support, various important 
audiences have had troubxe with the limited rationale for school desegre- 
gation based on individual student improvement. A broader justification 
concerning ways in which desegregation may break down the exclusionary 
barriers to equal opportunities should contribute to more helpful discuss ion.s 
among these p. roups. 

Many minority spokesmen have found the idea unattractive or uncon- 
vincing that the purpose of desegregated schooling is to improve minority 
student achievement (Hamilton, 1973). ihey reject any implications of 
this idea that minority students need to sit in cln^^^Aes with whites to 
learn, and that no all minority school can provide an optimum learning 
environment. As a consequence, minority opinion leaders are more comfortable 
arguing for school desegregation on the basis of constitutional rights 
(no students should be prevented from attending any particular public school 
because of their race) or from the perspective of power politics (minority 
students can get funding for first-rate educational facilities only if 
there are whites in their schools who can make effective demands on govern- 
ment officials.) Any now evidence that desegregation is tied to the 
structure of career opportunities, even if racially isolated schools can 
do just as good a job in teaching academic skills, would generate a useful 
basis for further discussion of the issue among minority parents and 
opinion leaders* 

Similarly, problems arise with majority public opinion when school 
desegregation is defended prir.arily on the basis of raising minority 
student achievement. Under these terms, school desegregation policies 
can be judged as giving special compensatory advantages to minorities at 
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the expense and inconvenience of other citizens (Glazer, 1976). Further 
debate with this focus is unlikely to produce a broader consensus on the 
importance of school desegregation. On the other hand, there is deep appeal 
in this c»)untry for the goals of equal opportunity and fair competition. 
Thus, a better understanding of conditions that inhibit equal access to 
career opportunities is especially useful for constructive public policy 
debates. In particular, public discussions about school desegregation 
policies could be significantly enriched with new information showing how 
desegregation may open adult portunity structures for minorities that are 
otherwise available to whites only. 

State or federal agencies and policy makers concerned with employment 
inequities and discrimination do not usually propose solutions to reduce the 
unintentional exclusionary processes embedded in labor market and 
organizational structures. These agencies ordinarily are more concerned 
with reducing overt or intended discrimination in the labor market by 
establishing and enforcing fair employment practices. Racial segregation 
of schools is seldom considered as part of the problem by public officials 
concerned with equalizing adult career opportunities. A broader under- 
standing of the role of desegregation in providing minority access to 
adult opportunities could gain the attention of public agencies and 
officials concerned with employment issues, who rarely consider segregation 
as directly relevant to their concerns. 

Desegregation and the Structure of Opportunities 
Although researchers have conducted only a few direct studies of 
the possible links between school segregation and the structure of oppor- 
tunities, it is useful to consider some specific examples of conditions in 
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labor markets and firms that may place minorities at an unfair disadvantage. 
These examples indicate some of the major current directions in research 
on structural determinants of adult success, and argue that public 
policies are insufficient when restricted to the improvement of minority 
employment qualifications because exclusionary barriers remain that restrict 
equal access to opportunities. Where it exists, direct and indirect evidence 
will be cited to suggest that school desegregation plays a role in differ- 
ential opportunity structures. 

The structure of the labor markets 

The first insight to be dra\^ from recent research is that the chances 
of occupational success differ among several distinct labor markets or 
types of work. No longer are researchers thinking that there is a single 
general labor market in this country or a single career process by which 
an individual's educational credentials and human talents become translated 
into occupational prestige, income or employment stability. Instead, 
different segments of the labor market or different occupational types 
are now being identified in which the chances of career success or the 
Importance of education are generally, not the same. 

Evidence is acculumating that black workers are overrepresented 
in a restricted range of types of occupations, and that these so-called 
''traditional" fields of work offer less income payoff for each additional 
year of educational attainment than other occupational fields where blacks 
are underrepresented. (See, for example, Gottfredson, 1977, Marshall, 1974, 
Piore, 1977, Kallenberg and S^rensen, 1979, Wilson, 1978, Wright, 1978.) 
The separation of black and white workers into different types of occupations 
cannot be adequately explained by racial differences in educational 
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attainments and the educational requirements of different fields of work: 
one study escimates that educational factors account for less than half 
of the existing differences in racial distributions across fields of work 
(Braddock, Da>7kins and McPartland, 1980). The studies indicate that 
income gaps will remain between many black and white workers, even if 
differences in educational attainments are lessened, as long as minority 
workers continue to be disproportionately relegated to a restricted set 
of labor markets and fields of work. A Congressional Budget Office 
(1977) study of income differences found major black-white differences 
across occupational categories net of region, sex and educational levels, 
and concluded: "Before the large part of the overall (racial) income 
disparities is removed, the occupational distributions, and particularly 
the distributions within subcategories of the major occupational groups, 
must be equalized" (See also, Kluegel, 1978). 

The analysis of segmented labor markets that has received ipost 
attention is the notion of a dual labor market used to distinguish the 
sector of lower-level unstable jobs from the sector of upper-level career 
ladder jobs available in the economy. According to this view, blacks and 
other minority workers are more often channeled into the lower-level 
sector of jobs, which neither offers high pay and sustained employment 
nor leads to dependable career lines (See, for example. Beck, Horan and 
Tolbert, 1980, Spilerman, 1977, LaGorg and Magnani, 1979). 

Some other studies of multiple labor markets have used typologies 
of occupations based on job requirements, characteristics job occupants, 
and the regularities of movement of workers among jobs (Gottf redson, 
1977, Gottf redson and Joffe, 1980). These studies provide a clearer 
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picture of the types of occupations in which minority workers are over 
or under-represented, and the income consequences of such concentrations. 
Black workers are found much more frequently than similarly educated 
whites in "social*' occupations, such as education and social service jobs. 
For example, among the most highly educated workers in 1970, 47 percent of 
black men were in '"social" occupations, compared with 19 percent of white 
men of similar age and education. And black workers are greatly under- 
represented in "enterprising" occupations, such as business management or i 
sales, and in "investigative" occupations such as scientific work; for 
highly educated workers in 1970, 12 percent of black men compared with 
39 percent of white men were in enterprising occupations, and 12 percent 
of black men compared with 21 percent of white men were in investigative 
occupations. Further study has also revealed that the income returns for 
increased education is much less for the occupational types in which blacks 
are overrepresented than for those in which blacks are underrepresented : 
an additional year of education is associated with an additional income 
of $200 to $300 per year in social occupations; $400 to $600 in investi- 
gative occupations; and about $1000 in enterprising occupations (Gottf redson , 
1978a). Thus, the separation of blacks and whites into different segments 
of the occupational structure is a factor with important income implications, 
as blacks are channelled more toward fields that rciuire extensive education 
for a high income but which pay off less for increases in educational 
attainments . 

Is there reason to believe that school segregation contributes to 
continued racial separation in types of work, and that desegregation would 
produce a more rapid movement of minorities into the nontraditional fields 
that have frequently been closed to them in the past? 

< 
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There is good evidence that the racial divergences in occupational 
expectations develop during the secondary school ages. At the college level, 
student choices of major fields show the same patterns of black over- and 
underrepresentation described above. A recent study of elementary and 
secondary student aspirations for different occupational types indicates 
that racial differences usually first occur during the junior high and 
senior high school ages. Data from the 1976 National Assessment of Career 
and Occupational Development show that the occupational expectations and 
values of black and white students are similar at elementary school age, 
but diverge toward the end of high school to match traditional race and 
sex stereotypes and continue to diverge after initial employment (Gottf redson , 
1978b). Comparisons of the major fields of 1974 college students also 
demonstrate the continuing racial differences in occupational aspirations 
(Thomas, 1978). Among four-year undergraduates, blacks major in education, 
social sciences, and social work at a higher rate than whites; and they 
major in natural or technical sciences at a lower rate than whites. The 
racia] differences in major fields at the graduate levels of higher education 
follow the same pattern and are even larger (Institute for the Study of 
Educational Policy, 1976, Thomas, 1981). 

The only analyses currently available on the relationship between 
occupational outcomes and school desegregation have been based on data 
collected in a 1966 retrospective survey of black adults, most of whom 
had completed their eie^ientary and secondary schooling before I960. The 
study analyzed approximately 300 cases from the original sample of 1,624 
black adults who had attended Northern high schools and who reported 
their current jobs in 1966 (Crain, 1970). It was found that black men 
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from desegregated schools were more likely to hold nontraditional jobs 

in sales, crafts, and the professions (33 percant) than those who attended 

segregated schools (21 percent) • 

Further work is needed to better understand why opportunities are 
restricted for minorities to move into certain labor market segments and 
occupational career lines, and to determine with more current data whether 
school desegregation helps to interrupt the processes that direct many 
minorities into the traditional and less promising directions. National 
longitudinal data sets have recently become available for these purposes, 
so we can expect improved research knowledge on these points* At this 
time, it is clear that the processes channelling minorities into a restricted 
range of careers are a very important source of income inequalities, and 
that these processes exist apart fror differences in educational credentials 
and other relevant individual employment capabilities. Also, based on 
the limited research available, it seems reasonable to expect that school 
desegregation may be able to interrupt these processes for minority students 
and produce a wider range of career choices and opportunities* 

The structure of firms 

A second consideration derived from recent studies is that a firm's 
personnel selection practices and reward systems can affect the opportunities 
for different workers to find a job and establish a stable career 
(Baron and Bielby, 1980; Thurow, 1975). These practices may limit the 
access of potential minority applicants to formal and informal networks 
of information, contact, and sponsorship through which many jobs and promotions 
are obtained (Becker, 1979). In other words, structures may be in place 
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that unfairly limit the chances of minorities to know about and 
apply for job opportunities for which they are equally qualified. The 
claim can be made that segregation of s?.hools limits the equal access to 
useful networks of information and sponsorship, and thus contribute to an 
exclusionary barrier to equal opportunities* 

Research is currently establishing the importance of networks of 
opportunity for adult career success, especially informal social ties that 
can provide job informetion and employment sponsorship (Lin et al. , 1981). 
There is less firm evidence that blacks and other minorities are frequently 
deprived access to the more effective networks, but some indirect research 
results imply that they are (Becker, 1979). 

Similarly, there is a growing awareness that firms vary in their 

internal practices that influence hov/ individuals enter specific jobs and 

receive promotions, but at present there is limited direct evidence on the 
specific variations and how they differentially affect whites and minorities 

(Baron and Bielby, 1980). Nevertheless, some research does support speculating 
that minorities are at distinct disadvantage regarding networks of oppor- 
tunity and internal practices of firms, and that desegregation may help 
to penetrate some of thes barriers. 

There is very little evidence on the effects of segregation in limiting 
accesp to important informal networks of opportunity. Some indirect e-^idence, 
howrever, suggests that this is a promising area for future research.^ 

Most of this evidence comes from a study of 434 personnel managers 
of the largest employers in 15 major cities conducted in 1967 by Rossi 
et al. (1974) for the National Advisory Commission on Civil Disorders. 
In this study, each personnel manager reported the number of blacks among 
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the last 20 individuals who applied for work and among those who were 
hired at 3 broad skill levels (professional and white collar, skilled 
workers, and unskilled workers). This information was related to other 
data about each firm and about each city's labor supply, including the 
firm's personnel recruitment practices, the racial composition and size of 
the work force in the firm and the city, city differences in industrial 
composition, and the degree of concurrent school segregation and racial 
educational differences in the city. 

The authors reasoned that the past employment practices of a firm 
(as measured by the percentage of blacks in the current work force) 
could be used as a variable to indiiectly assess the importance of social 
networks of oppjrtunity in the job recruitment process and the willingness 
of that firm to admit blacks in the hiring process. According to the 
authors, if the current racial composition of a firm is the best predictor 
of the rate of recent black application, we would have indirect evidence 
that the social networks through current bj.ack employees provide an important 
recruitment channel to reach potential new black applicants. If a firm's 
current racial composition is the best predictor of the rate at which 
black applicants have been recently hired, it could be inferred that a 
firm's evaluation of blacks as potential employees is more positive after it 
has had some experience with blacks in its work force. If current racial 
composition is the best predictor of both the rate at which bxacks had 
recently applied and the rate at which black applicants were recently hired, 
it could be argued that both disadvantages of in ormal networks for blacks 
and racial preferences of firms for their employees can account for employ^ 
ment outcomes that discriminate against blacks. This study finds that 
the proportion of blacks in a firm's current work force is an important 
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predictor both of the likelihood that blacks had recently applied for 
work and of the fact that black applicants were recently hired, even after 
all other measured characteristics of the firm and the city (including 
racial composition of the city) were taken into account. The result was 
particularly strong for professional and white-collar applicants and hiring; 
in those occupations, the current percentage of blacks in the work force 
accounted for more variance than any other measured characteristic of the 
firm or city. Yet without time series data on rates of black employment, 
applications , and hiring in different firms , it is difficult to view the 
reported correlations as good evidence that social network mechanisms are 
actually operating to affect the employment access of minorities. 

An analogous result has been obtained by Becker (19 SQ in his recent 
study of racial segregation in places of work. Becker used the Equal 
Employment Opportunity Commission survey of the racial composition of 
firms to calculate an index of the segregation of employment across firms 
for nine occupational levels. He found that the racial composition of 
an establishment's work force in one occupation is strongly related to 
its racial composition in other occupations, particularly for occupations 
within the blue-collar and white-collar subgroups. 

Although the Rossi et al. data (1974) from personnel managers include 
direct measures on the recruitment channels used by firms and on the 
concurrent level of school segregation in each city, results using these 
measures were not consistent and strong in explaining differences of black 
application and hiring rates at each occupational level. The reported use 
of specific recruitment channe]s did not relate to minority rates of appli- 
cation or employment, but the authors point out the available data do not 
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indicate which channel was actually used by the black applicants or 
employees. The degree of school segregation in each city also fails to 
be significantly related to the rates of application or hiring of blacks 
by firms at any occupational level. However, this is not a test of the 
long-term effects of school segregation on occupational opportunities for 
blacks, because the measure was not of the school desegregation experiences 
of those blacks presently in the work force but of the segregation of students 
still in school who resided in the same city as the firms whose employment 
practices were being studied. The only research that links the school 
desegregation of blacks to their own later life employment success is the 
retrospective study conducted in 1966 for the U.S. Commission on Civil 
Rights (1968, Crain 1970;. Although the sample size was small in this 
study and covered an earlier historical period, the study shows a positive 
effect of earlier school desegregation on present black income and job 
St i-us. This study also suggests that black adults who had attended desegre- 
gar,ed schools had developed a more u:*:cful social network for job referrals 
and had a be.tter knowledge of specific job opportunities (Crain and 
Weisman 1973) . 
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The perpetuation of segregation and perceptions of opportunity 

A third implication of recent research is that segregation tends to be 
perpetuated across stages of the life cycle and across institutions when 
individuals have not had sustained experiences in desegregated settings 
earlier in life. Contributing to the social inertia that sustains segregation 
over time is the fact that segregated experiences may influence minority 
students' perceptions of opportunity. 

Studies based on recent longitudinal data show that school 
desegregation affects the movement of minority students into desegregated 
settings after high school graduation. Comparing the adult behavior of blacks 
who had attended segregated or desegregated schools, it has been shown that 
those from earlier segregated school settings are more likely at later stages 
in their life to be in segregated colleges and segregated work groups, while 
whose who graduated from desegregated schools are more likely to enter desegregated 
college and work groups. The phrase "perpetuation of segregation" has been 
used to characterize these processes. 

The evidence on the effects of earlier school desegregation on attending 
desegregated colleges is drawn from studies that included statistical controls 
on factors such as the students' region, social class background, college ad- 
missions credentials (high school grades and test scores) and residential 
proximity to alternative colleges (Braddock and McPartland, 1981, see also 
Braddock, 1980). Using national longitudinal data from over 3,000 black 
students who graduated from high school, these studies find both direct and 
indirect effects of earlier s'hool desegregation on attendance at desegregated 
colleges. 

In the South, where a large number of both predominantly black and 
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predominantly white two-year and four-year colleges are available, elementary- 
secondary school desegregation directly affects black student enrollment at 
desegregated colleges. The rate of black student attendance at some college 
was about the same for those from segregated or desiigregated elementary and 
secondary schools, but the choice of a desegregated college was significantly 
higher for those with earlier experiences in desegregated schools before 
high school graduation. This effect on the choice of a desegregated college 
was especially strong for students entering four-year institutions. 

In the North, both majority black and majority white two-year colleges 
are widely distributed, but almost all four-year institutions are majority 
white. A direct effect of early desegregation was found among Northern black 
students who entered two-year colleges — the enrollment rates at desegregated 
institutions were significantly higher for those who came from desegregated 
elementary and secondary schools. Direct effects could not be assessed for 
four-year college students, because almost all four-year institutions in the 
North are desegregated — there are no segregated options for black four-year 
students to choose. However, studies of Northern students did revtal a sig- 
nificant positive impact of early school desegregation on whether a black 
high school graduate enrolled at all in a four-year colloge: black students 
from Northern desegregated elementary and secondary schools were significantly 
more likely than black students from segregated schools to attend some four- 
year college, after controlling on family background and college qualifications 
(See also Grain and Mahard, 1980). Thus, desegregated elementary and secondary 
schools are creating a greater proportion of blacks who enroll in desegregated 
colleges than are created by sngi.jgated elementary and secondary schools. In 
other words, there is an indirect effect for Northern blacks of early school 
desegregation on attendance at desegregated four-year colleges, due to the 
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direct positive influence on enrollment at some Northern four-year college* 

Preliminary evidence also indicates that earlier experiences in 

desegregated schools affect the likelihood that blacks will be r*'*'«hors 

desegregated work groups as adults. Tabulations from a 1979 followup survey 

of a national sample of black adults who were college freshmen in 1971 show 

that individuals from desegregated high schools are significantly more likely 

than segregated high school graduates to be working in a desegregated work 
2 

group. These studies are preliminary and require careful statistical controls 
to more firmly establish the direct relationship between school desegregation 
and employment desegregation, but they provide the first available investigation 
of this relationship and are based on a large sample of students who had entered 
college. 

Some other studies also suggest that students who attended desegregated 
schools are more likely to function in desegregated environments in later life, 
and that this relationship may be due in part to the influence of desegregated 
schooling on minority students' perception of opportunities. An earlier study 
based on a 1966 retrospective survey of adults reported that both black and 
white adults who attended desegregated schools were more frequently found to 
live in desegregated neighborhoods, to have children who attended desegregated 
schools, and to have close friends of the other race than did adults of both 
races who attended segregated schools (U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, 1967). 
The same data provide evidence that Northern blacks from desegregated schools 
have a stronger sense that occupational opportunities are available to them 
(Crain and Weisman, 1972). Other studies have also pointed to the effects of 
school desegregation on black students' sense of personal efficacy (Coleman et. al., 
1966) and on desegregated college students' perceptioi.^ of fairer opportunities 
to get a good job (McPartland and Grain, 1980). 
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In our view, the strongest direct rcot^arch evidence available at 
this time of the long-term effects of elementary-secondary school desegregation 
pertains to the perpetuation cf segiogation. Minority students who have 
experienced desegregation earlier in their lives are found to be moving more 
often and more successfully into desegregated settings as adults. It will 
be important to extend future research to examine other important measure** 
of adult accomplishment and participation, including income attainment and in- 
volvement in political and civic activities and leadership- 



School DeseRroRation a^^.d Public Policy 
Experience in recent decades has taught us that the problems of racial 
inequalities in adult life are deeply complex, and public policies aimed 
simply at reducing gaps in human capabilities and eliminating overt discrimination 
will be painfully slow at best in dealing with the problems- Recent research 
helps us understand sorat of the complexities, and reveals specifically that 
structural barriers exist which restrict minority opportunities even thoi\,,i 
no individual or organization may be intenticnaMy imposing these restrictions - 
t>ut another way, we are beginning to learn that "discrimination" is a poor 
word to characterize the continuing exclusionary barriers, because unequal 
opportunities frequently are imbedded 1.. iral processes and inaccurate 

perceptions that go beyond bad intentions or solfi h judgments (AJverez et al, 
1979; Grain and Weisman, 1972; Feagii and Feagin, 1978). The task for public 
policy is to incorporate this perspective into effective programs tha^ deax 
with th true complexities of unequal opportunities and exclusionary processes. 
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Segregation of schools may be related to the structure of opportunities; 
and desegregation may be a viable public policy alternative if viewed in the 
long run and in the context of inequities of adult life. We already have 
some evidence that current progress in planned school desegregation programs 
is an investment for the future, in the sense that graduates of desegregated 
schools are more likely as adults to freely choose desegregated colleges, 
neighborhoods, places of work, and schools for their children, reducing the 
need for future public policies in these areas. More generally, ther is some 
reason to believe that school desegregation may be linked to the equal access 
for minorities to the structural opportunities for adult success. Desegregation 
may help penetrate the continuing exclusionary barriers that channel blacks 
in less promising directions, limit their access to useful networks of information 
and sponsorship, or create specirl burdens that foreclose consideration of 
potential opportunities. The task for research is to more carefully define 
and study specific structural barriers to equal opportunities, and to 
investigate the possible linkages of desegregation to these structural facto.-s- 
This work needs to broaden discuo^ions of problems of adult inequities beyond 
the concentration simply on problems of overt discrimination and differences in 
human capabilities, which can only account for a limited part of the problem, 
to include an awareness of structural barriers that limit opportunities. Like- 
wise, public policies such as school desegregation should be considered for 
their potential e, xects not only on improving student learning out also on 
opening opportunities. 
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Footnotes 



^The following discussion is largely drawn from McPartland and Grain, 
1980, 114-115, 



^Personal communication from Kenneth C. Green, Higher Education Research 
Institute, Los Angeles, California, 
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Abstract 

Questions about the impact of school desegregation lie in the realm of 
social science research. This paper examines some of the shortcomings and 
dangers of that research and indicates new research directions that could 
contribute more useful policy information. 

School desegregation policies should be formulated on the basis of 
the best evidence about the costs and benefits for the major parties in- 
volved. What has been largely missing from the deliberations on this issue 
is clear evidence on the long-run consequences of individual attendance at 
racially mixed elementary or secondary schools and the eventual community 
structures that follow experience with school desegregation programs 
(McPartland, 1978). Instead, the iesear::h evidence has primarily focused 
on the short-term outcomes for students, such as academic test scores and 
racial attitude measures, and on the reactions of different publics to the 
desegregation controversy, such as estimates of white student withdrawals 
from desegregating schools and surveys of opinion on desegregation topics. 

As the debates continue on the future of public programs to foster 
school desegregation, more research attention must be focused on whether the 
attainment of racial equity and desegregation in adult life depends to any 
important degree on the racial character of elementary-secondary schooling. 
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studies in the area of school desegregation provide an Interesting 

vantage point for examining the use of social research In public policy 

deliberations y because social science evidence has been used at each stage 

of the policy formulation process (Ly^in, 1978; Weiss, 1978). At different 

stages of the debates about school desegregation policies, different problems 

In the availability and use of social research have appeared. To examine 

these problems we will briefly review how research has and has not entered 

at three points In the process: wlien broad theoretical frameworks on the 

etiology of major social problems are sought to identify general points of 

public policy intervention; when evidence is accumulated on the actual costs 

find benefits of current policy to decide how well it is working in the typical 

situfjtion; and when information is neede. on the conditioning variables of 

public policy interventions to identify the implementation supports needed 

for specific programs or to specify the constraints and incentives that 

affect the feasibility of particular policy alternatives. Following this 

review, we will offer some new empirical evidence on school desegregation 

effects as an example of research directions that can address major problems 

at some of these stages. 

I. .How Social Research Has and Has Not 
Entered the Formulation of School 
Desegregation Policy 

School desegregation is an unusual issue because it is argued both as a 
constitutional question of individual rights and as a public policy question 
of how to address the social problems of race relations and equity of attain- 
ments. Different fiir.tual questions are relevant for the constitutional and 
social policy concerns ana different empirical studies are needed in each 
case. Th^=* constitutional question concerns identifying the factors that create 
segregated schools, and evidence is sought on whether official actions have 
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directly or indirectly fostered segregation in a local area (Or field, 1978; 
Yudof, 1978, 1980) • The social policy question invo] ^es the effects of 
school desegregation on individuals and communities, and evidence is required 
on the short- and long-run consequences of the programs that bring about 
racially arid ethnically mixed schooling. In terms of the familiar social 
science model of cause and effect:, school segregation-desegregation is the 
dependent variable in the first case and is the independent variable in the 
second case* 

Of course, it is not always so simple in practice to divide the social 
policy and constitutional issues into questions of school segregation-desegre- 
gation as cause or as effect. There is always the complicated question of 
whether certain desegregation policies themselves create problems for future 
desegregation — by contributing to the departure from a district of the white 
students needed for desegregation, for example (Mills, 1979), or whether 
current school desegregation policies can establish a positive foundation 
for future interracial schooling — by encopraging a desegregated housing 
market (Orfield, 1980) or by fostering positive attitudes in future parental 
generations toward school desegregation (Grain, 1970). Nevertheless, it is 
useful when thinking about the use of social research in school desegregation 
debates to divide the issue into evidence on the local sources of school 
segregation and evidenc- on the impact of sch ;ol desegregation on individuals 
and institutions. Most of the time legal research teams provide the detailed 
evidence in local situations on the sources of segregated schools, but we 
are particularly dependent upon the techniques and efforts of soci .1 science 
researchers to empirically investigate the school desegregation impact 
questions. However, the recent history of social science contributions to 
these questions indicates major shortcomings and dangers. 
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First, social science research has focused primarily on the gross effects 
of school desegregation as typically practiced, rather than on specifying the 
conditions upon which desegregation may depend. Consequently, research has 
provided few clear leads on how to best implement current school desegrega- 
tion policy, or on what tradeoffs are involved in specific alternative policies 
to achieve school desegregation. 

Research has not been very helpful with practical questions of implemen- 
tation or alternatives, even though clear practical questions have been 
raised in the policy debates. While new student and staff assignment plans 
are drawn in different school districts each year for the purpose of deseg- 
regation, research has provided few leads on the advantages and disadvantages 
of different racial and social class combinations of students and staff at 
different grade levels in schools of different sizes (Grain and Mahard, 
1979a). Although legislation and litigation are currently considering alter- 
native desegregation policies that contrast mandatory or voluntary approaches 
and within-district or cross-district areas, few empirical studies have 
identified how specific incentives and constraints can affect the way each 
alternative would work (Meadows, 1976). And despite the fact that millions 
of federal dollars are dispensed each year for technical assistance and 
support services in desegregated districts, limited research is available to 
direct these funds toward dependable approaches for improving the relevant 
community climates or internal school practices. 

Instead of directly studying different approaches and practices for 
school desegregation, most research has examined the effects of desegrega- 
tion "on the average," as "typically" practiced, with little regard to al- 
ternatives or implementing conditions (St. John, 1972; Grain and Mahard, 
1979a, 1979b). To account for this research imbalance, some writers have 
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noted that academic career incentives draw researchers toward "basic 
research" studies of broad theoretical issues, and away from "applied" 
studies of the detailed comparisons that would be of most use to address 
practical questions (Grain, 1976) . In support of this view, it appears 
that the few existing direct studies of implementation and policy alterna- 
tive questions were usually generated by funding of research contracts 
through government Requests for Proposals (RFPs) that specified the exact 
research questions (e.g., Forehand et al., 1976; Coulson et al., 1977), 
rather than by funding of research grants from general program announcements, 
unsolicited grant opportunities, or long-term programmatic research support 
where researchers themselves defined the specific questions to be studied. 

Second, even where social science research has been most active- 
studying the average gross effects of school desegregation—there has been 
a serious imbalance of empirical evidence affecting policy deliberations. 
A limited range of short-term outcomes has been studied to assess the 
average effects of current desegregation policies (Mills, 1973, 1979). The 
practical consequence has been to narrow the public policy debates to the 
few topics where research has been most active. 

Although school desegregation has generated hundreds of research 
studies since the mid-1960s, most have been devoted to two topics: the 
effects of desegregation as typically practiced on the short-term academic 
achievement of students, and the change in white enrollments ("white flight") 
in school districts due to desegregation activities. In contrast to these 
dominant issues, few studies have examined broader impact questions such as 
long-term career and adult participation consequences or community insti- 
tutional outcomes. We have little contemporary reliable evidence on whether 
students from desegregated elementary and secondary schools have more long- 
run success in higher education, employment, and income; whether school 
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desegregation contributes to desegregation progress in colleges, places of 
work, and neighborhoods; and whether school desegregation experiences have 
effects on attitudes and behaviors across generations when students become 
adults and parents. 

An apparent danger of this imbalance in school desegregation research 
is that the questions recei\ing most research attention have also become 
the questions receiving most consideration in the policy area, crowding 
out interest in important topics of costs and benefits that would otherwise 
be of substance and significance in the public debates. It has frequently 
been said that social science research is used as "ammunition" in public 
policy debates by the interests whose arguments it supports. It seems that 
in the area of school desegregation, research information has been such a 
powerful weapon that it has actually constrained the debate to topics on 
which research has something to say. 

On the other hand, some have argued that the problem of current social 
science evidence is not that it encourages premature closure of debate on a 
limited set of relevant topics, but instead, by offering only continuing 
rounds of unresolved technical disputes or complex scientific arguments, 
plays a minor or confusing role in shaping policy debates (Cohen and Weiss, 
1976) . This point of view can also be exprssed as the third problem of 
social science evidence in school desegregation debates. 

The third problem is that social science studies about school desegre- 
gation have rarely been embedded in rich theories of social mobility, com- 
munity power, or discrimination. Because we use narrow theoretical 
perspectives to generate research on school desegregation effects, social 
researchers have failed to direct the policy debates on this issue toward 
a ren.:wed public interest in th^ contemporary meaning of traditional Ameri- 
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can ideals, such as equal opportunity, social justice anu individual rights. 
The absence of richer theoretical perspectives has also separated the school 
desegregation issue from current policy thinking on social problems such as 
employment inequalities and discriminations (McPartland and Grain, 1980). 

Implicit in most social research is a test of the narrow theoretical 
rationale that school desegregation changes individuals by improving the 
competencies of minority students or the racial attitudes of all students. 
Yet there is growing agreement among social scientists that present theories 
of adult attainment, which concentrate on individual skills and how they are 
translated into positions in employment, housing, or higher education, are 
inadequate. These models fail to explain most of the variance in adult 
success or to account for some crucial features of current inequalities, 
such as the continuing concentration of women and minorities in a restricted 
range of careers and the non-economic housing segregation of blacks and 
whites but not of other ethnic groups. This suggests some research direc- 
tions to introduce more sophisticated understandings of contemporary social 
processes into the debates on the rationale for school desegregation as a 
public policy. As we shall argue in more detail in the final section of 
this chapter, frameworks and studies are needed to identify the specific 
processes that continue to exclude qualified minorities from promising 
opportunities and to ask whether segregation plays a role in these processes. 

Data availability plays an important part in each of the three social 
science problems identified in the use of social research in school deseg- 
regation policy. Practical questions have not been addressed sufficiently 
because social science surveys have often failed to include measure^, of 
the internal practices of racially mixed schools or to carefully sample 
comparison cases that pexnnit study of alternative desegregation programs. 
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Evaluations of the effects current practice have concentrated on narrow 

short-term student outcomes, because longutudinal data from elemenr,ary- 

secondai7 sciiool experiences into adult periods of attainment are difficult 

to obtain. And the typical empirical design that compares experiences of 

individuals (rather than also contrasting institutional and market processes) 

invites the restricted theoretical frameworks for thinking about school 

deiiegregation impacts. 

To more fully appreciate how an expanded reseatv-h agenda may contribute 

more useful policy information about school dese5regation, it is helpful to 

examine research on a specific long-term question and to consider how it 

could contribute to improved policy deliberations. \^ith this in mind, we 

shall present new research, using recently available longitudinal data, on 

the effects of elementary-secondary desegregation on the college-going 

behavior of minority students. 

II. Effects .^t' Elementary-Secondary School 
Desegregation for Minority Students in 
Higher Education 

School desegregation as a social policy question should be decided with 
the best evidence about the costs and benefits for the major parties in- 
volved. What has been largely missing from the deliberations on this issue 
is clear evidence on the long-run consequences of individual attendance at 
racially mixed elementary or secondary schools and the eventual community 
structures that follow experience with school desegregation programs 
(McParcland, 1978). Instead, as noted, ttye research evidence has primarily 
focused on the short-term outcomes for students, such as academic test 
scores and racial attitude measures, and on the reactions of different 
publics to the desegregation controversy, such as estimates of white student 
withdrawals from desegregating schools and surveys of opinion on desegregation 
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topics. As the debates continue on the future of public programs to foster 
school desegregation, it is desirable that more attention be given to wiiether 
the attainment of racial equity r^^d desegregation in adult life depends to 
any Important degree on the racial character of elementary-secondary school- 
ing. 

There are some obvious reasons why social research has not contributed 
more information on the long term consequences of schoo.t desegregation. 
Besides the conceptual complexities of specifying a model that adequately 
.reflects the major variables operating over an extended time period to 
explain adult attainments or community developments, the data needed for 
research on the long-term outcomes of desegregated schooling are very hard 
to come by. Studies of school desegregation effects on adult attainments 
and desegregation requires longitudinal Information for recent representa- 
tive samples on individizals' experiences in elementary-secondary schools 
and their accomplishments several years latei. 

College experience is the imi;ortant post-high school outcome for which 
data are available to seek better research evidence on the adult consequences 
of school desegregation^ In particular, the National Longitudinal Survey 
of the High School Graduating Class of 1972 provides data for large 
national samples of students and their college experiences for the five 
years following high school completion. We will present results from 
investigations with the black sample from this data source on the relation- 
ships between elementary-secondary desegregation and college attainments 
and college desegregation.''" There have been a few previous studies on this 
topic, but these efforts have been hampered by less ade4uate data sources. 
These studies include a retrospective survey of black adults, a small suale 
survey of black college students, some small follow-up studies of unusual 
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secondary school desegregation experiments, and recent longitudinal surveys 
of national samples of young adults of both races. 

A. Previous Research 
In 1966, the U.S. Commission on Civil Rights sponsored a wide-ranging 
interview survey of 1624 black adults. The responden^is recalled whether 
they attended segregated or desegregated elementary and secondary schools 
(about 650 had attended desegregated schools) and also reported on their 
subsequent educational attainments* Although the historical period of the 
school experiences in this study extended from the 1930s to the early 
1960s~the adult survey population was ages 17 to 45 in 1966, living in 
metropolitan areas of the North and West — these data provided the first 
measurement of desegregated schooling and later life outcomes for a 
minority population. 

Using these data, Crain (1970) reports that blacks who attended de- 
segregated schools are more likely to have finished elementary and high 
school and to attend and finish college. Thirty-two percent of Northern- 
born men from desegregated schools went to college compared to 24 percent 
of Northern-bom men from segrega:ed schools, and the differences for women 
are small but In the same direction. The sample size of college graduates 
was very 3mall but also tended to favor blacks from desegregated schools. 
These analyses controlled on whether birthplace was North or South, at what 
age the respondent moved North, and parental background measures. 

Using data obtained in 1972 from 253 randomly chosen black students 
attending two traditionally white and two traditionally black colleges 
(matched on public vs. private control and SMSA location) in the state of 
Florida, Braddock (1980) related attendance at desegregated high schools to 
attendance at desegregated colleges. Sex and social class as background 
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variables along with schooling and achievement factors (high school racial 
composition and grade point average) and college inducements (academic 
reputation, financial aid, low cost) were linked in a causal model to the 
predominant racial type of the college attended. The results indicated that 
choice of a desegregated college depends on the various types of antecedents, 
with desegregation practice — the experience of having attended a desegre- 
gated high school — manifesting one of the largest direct and total effects • 
Only high school grades and college cost showed larger unmediated effects. 
This study, however, was geographically restricted, excluded two-year colleges, 
and was based on a relatively small sample. 

Two studies of small samples of black students who participated in 
unusual desegregation programs relate college attendance to desegregation 
before high school. In an otherwise negative assessment of the effects of 
desegregation experiments. Armor (1972) reviews evaluation studies of the 
two situations where effects on college attendance were measured and some 
positive outcomes were noted. Both situations involved small numbers of 
students and un'^sual desegregation programs. The METCO program is a 
voluntary busing program across district lines in metropolitan Boston, for 
which college data were obtained in 1972 for thirty-two bussed and sixteen 
control group students (who were siblings of the desegregated students) 
which represented about two-thirds of the original comparison groups of 
high school seniors in 1970. Armor reports that the METCO-bussed students 
were much more likely to start college than the control group, but also had 
ii much higher dropout rate from college. By the end of the sophomore year, 
Annor reports there wc^re no large differences in college attendance favoring 
the. METCO-bussed students, although the METCO students who remained in 
college were enrolled in higher-quality institutions (four-year colleges and 
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universities) than the control group. Pettigrew and others (1973) argue 
that the positive evidence for the METCO program is stronger than Armor 
suggests: the dropout rate of METCO students from four-year colleges 
and universities was no worse than for white students nationally, and large 
differences continued to favor METCO students enrolled in such institutions 
(56 compared to 38 percent remained In four-year colleges, and 43 compared 
to 12 percent remained in universities) . A second study reviewed by Armor 
(1972) that suggests some positive effects on post-high school education 
is the ABC (A Better Chance) program. This follow-up study in 1971 of the 
first year of college involved about forty high-ability black students who 
had participated in the highly selective ABC program of scholarships to 
predominantly white high-prestige private secondary schools and residential 
public schools. These forty were matched with a control group of black 
students of similar background and achievement levels who had applied to 
tl i aBC program but who could not be placed due to a cutback in federal 
funding. All the ABC students entered colleges, as compared to about half 
the control group, and the .\BC students enrolled in considerably higher- 
quality colleges than the control group. Follow-up data on differential 
dropout rates were not available for study. 

In addition to the data we will report next, two other longitudinal 
surveys that followed up students after high school have been studied to 
address questions of desegregation effects on black students' college 
success. These studies, on the Project TALENT survey and on the Youth in 
Tr;?nsition survey, involved very small and unrepresentative samples of 
black students, so the results do not have much force. However, a continu- 
ing longitudinal survey of the high school graduating class of 1972 includes 
a large representative sample of black students and promises to be an 
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important source of research data. 

In the Project TALENT study, which used 1965 five-year follow-up data 
fro. an original i960 student sample, students were not asked their race in 
the Initial survey. Because the overall response rate was very low (39 per- 
cent) to the follow-up that asked for racial identification, there is no 
way to know either the response rate for blacks or the extent of the bias. 
From an original sample of over 90.000. only 224 blacks were included in the 
desegregation study, of whom only 74 had attended desegregated schools. For 
what it is worth, this study did not find any positive or negative school 
desegregation influences on post-high school education (Kapel. 1968. 1969). 
In the Youth in Transition study, comparisons have been made one year after 
high school between black subsamples of 7.3 students in desegregated schools. 
72 in segregated Northern schools, and 111 in segregated Southern schools. 
An overall 1970 fo.Tlow-up rate of 80 percent from a nationally representa- 
tive sample of 2213 black and white high school students provided these 
comparison g.oups. Result, suggest that the social mobility processes of 
desegregated blacks more closely approximate the processes for whites, in 
contrast to the usual finding o^ large black-white differences in the 
importance of academic performance and socioeconomic background for advanced 
education attainments (Portes and Wilson. 1976). 

In all the research reviewed above, the inadequacies of the data are too 
serious to view the findings as anything more than suggestive. Either the 
sample size is tiny, the problem of sample attrition is extreme, or the 
period or location of the sample is highly restricted and unrepresentative 
of current conditions affecting most black students. Fortunately, national 
data are no« available that are mtich more appropriate to the task. 
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B. Evidence from the National Longitudinal Survey 
The National Longitudinal Study (NLS) of the High School Graduating 
Class of 1972 provides data on a large sample of high school students sur- 
veyed as seniors in 1972 and later in 1973, 1974, and 1976 (Levinsohn et 
al., 1978). The sample included over three thousand black respondents, of 
whom about a thousand attended Northern high schools and two thousand 
attended Southern high schools. In each region, there appears to be a 
sufficient sample of students from both segregated and desegregated ele- 
mentary or secondary schools to examine questions about effects on college 
attendance. In addition, the follow-up response rates have been unusually 
good, exceeding 90 percent for each of the three follow-up surveys. On the 
other hand, there is no way in this study to control for differential high 
school dropout rates, because only high school seniors were initially 
sampled , and critical data on achievement test performance in high school 
are missing for about 30 percent of the sample. 

In this section we present our own current research which examines, for 
black young adults, the long-term effects of elementary-secondary school 
desegregation on higher educational attainments. This research examines 
questions of enrollment access, retention, and desegregation in higher educa- 
tion, and extends earlier analyses on this topic with the NLS survey 
(Eckland, 1979; Grain and Mahard, 1978) by using data that follow students 
for five years after high school graduation and by refining the variables 
under study. This involves defining college attendance and completion rates 
more carefully, making proper distinctions between two-year and four -year 
institutions, and specifically treating possible bias arising from the 
omission of significant proportions of the sample due to missing d.ata for 
some variables. In prepc-ving the data for these analyses, we edited all 
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cases to establish attendance at a true two-year or four-year college and 
to identify the racial composition of the colleges attended by each blick 
respondent. 

The main question of our studies is whether black students' attendance 
at desegregated elementary and secondary schools is related to their atten- 
dance at college, especially desegregated institutions, after taking into 
account individual differences in academic qualifications for college and 
tl a location of the relevant high schools and colleges. For this purpose, 
it was first necessary to develop desegregation measures for each educational 
level. 

The student questionnaire provides the basis for the elementary- 
secondary school desegregation measure. Each student was asked to report 
the percentage of white students in his or her classes in grades 3, 6, 9, 
and 12. By scoring each grade "1" if the student reported at least 25 per- 
cent white enrollment and summing across the four grades, an index was 
constructed with values that ranged from 0 to 4 for the number of grades in 
desegregated elementary and secondaiy schools. The top panel of Table 1 
presents the distribution of black students in the North and South on this 
measure. These data show that at the elementary-secondary school level. 
Northern blacks, as expected, have more extensive desegregation experiences. 
For example, when one considers whether the black students had attended a 
school with at least a 25 percent white student body during either the third, 
sixth, inth or twelfth grades, striking regional differences appear. We 
see, in the upper panel of Table 1, that Northern blacks (15.4 percent) are 
five times as likely as Southern blacks (3.0 percent) to have had a desegre- 
gated experience throughout both elementary and secondary schools. While 
this finding is to be expected, it is surprising that Northern blacks (46.6 
percent) are somewhat more likely than Southerr. blacks (43.9 percent) to have 
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had no desegregation experience at all, in either elementary or secondary school. 

Table 1 About Here 

To measure college desegregation, it was necessary to merge college 
racial proportions from the DHEW office of Civil Rights Surveys of Racial 
and Ethnic Enrollment Data from Institutions of Higher Education with NLS 
student data. On the NLS follow-up surveys, each student inaicated whether 
he or she was enrolled in college for each of the five years from 1972 
through 1976 and gave the name of the college. Each of the colleges named 
was checked with the Office of Civil Rights survey, to establish whether it 
was a true two- or four -year college and to code the institution's racial 
composition for the appropriate year. From these merged dat\, indices were 
constructed for each individual student to measure the number of years in 
college from 1972 through 1976 (with possible values of 0 through 5) and 
the number of years in desegregated colleges with at least 50 percent white 
enrollment for the same period (also with possible values 0 through 5) . 
The bottoip panel of Table 1 presents the black student distributions on 
these measures for each region. 

Examining the distribution of blacks in higher education, we again find 
that Northern blocks have had more extensive desegregation experiences. By 
1976, for example, the Northern black high school graduate (class of '72) 
with college experience is nearly twice as likely (44.6 percent) as his 
southern counterpart (24.6 percent) to have matriculated at a college or 
university with greater than 50 percent white enrollment. When the tabula- 
tions are presented separately for attendance at four-year and at two-year 
institutions, the regional differences in desegregation are large for the 
four -year case only. For black students who have attended four-year insti- 
tutions, nearly ten times as many in the Nortii experience desegregated 
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institutions as segregated onps (31.0 percent vs. 3.8). But in the South, 
where most traditionally black four-year institutions exist, more black 
students attend majority black colleges than majority white ones (17.6 vs. 
14.6). However, in the case of black students who have attend^-^d two-year 
institutions, the regional desegregation differences are not large. Even 
though two-year college experience is more characteristic of Northern black 
students, slightly more than half as many have attended mostly black schools 
as white ones in this region (9.8 vs. 18.3), while in the South slightly 
less than half as many black students have attended two-year majority black 
schools as majority white ones (5.7 vs. 12.3 percent), 
C. Is Segregation Self-Perpetuating? 
The foregoing distributions, across levels and regions, show the diverse 
exposure of black young adults to desegregated school experience. Our 
research task is to investigate whether racial segregation is self-perpetua' - 
ing across educational levels. By examining the segregation-desegregation 
patterns of students across levels of education, we provide one measure of 
the success of school desegregation as a national domestic policy aimed at 
incorporating black Americans into society's inainstream. 

We have employed multiple regression analysis to estimate the net or 
direct effects of elementary-secondary school experience on various measures 
of black educational attainment, after taking into account family background 
and academic qualifications for college. The variables to be used, in 
addition to *:he desegregation measures already discussed, include: 

1. Sex (code: male=0; female=l/North:y = .56; a = .25/South: y = 
.56; 0' = .25). 

2. Social class (North: y = 4.22; a = 5.29/South: y = 6.51; a = 5.63.) 
fhe social class measure used in the NLS project is an index which 
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pools data on parents' education, family income, father's occupa- 
tion, and the existence of various household items indicative of 
personal wealth. These compone;..s are standardized so that each 
carries equal weight in the scale. 

3. High School Achievement Test scores (Northtp = 44.05; a = 8.76/ 
South: M = 41.80; a= 8.54). The achievement measure is the scaled 
reading test score, a subscale of the overall battery of tests 
developed for the NLS by the Educational Testing Service. 

4. High school grades (Northtp = 3.59; a= 1.25/South:vi = 3.68; a= 1.34). 
High school grades are measured by student reports obtained from 

the base year survey conducted in 1972. Grades are scores on an 
eight-point scale ranging from "mostly A" = 8 to "below D" = 1. 
In our first analyses that include the entire black sample, it is 
necessary to estimate the net effect of desegregation before high school 
graduation on attainment in college regardless of the institution's racial 
composition before the effect on attainment at a desegregated college can 
be assessed. The case for the perpetuation of segregation across educa- 
tional levels is made only if the net effect of elementary-secondary desegre- 
gation is substantially greater for desegregated college attainment than 
for college attainment in general. 

Table 2 presents a summary of the results of the multiple rpg^ession 
analyses for the full model by region. To facilitate comparisons across 
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regional groups for the same equations, unstandardized or metric regression 
coefficients are presented along with the standardized regression coeffi- 
cients (partial betas) for comparisons of effects within regional groups. 
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Coefficients are estimated when the dependent variable is years of attain- 
ment in college and when the dependent variable is years of attainment in 
desegregated colleges. 

Examining, first, years of attainment in any college we see that the 
standardized partial betas indicating the effect of school desegregation 
net of controls for sex, background, and academic qualifications is rather 
small in both the South (B = .02; F = .04; n.s.) and the North (B = .09; 
F = 3.2; p <.J.O). However, the effect in both regions is positive and it 
approaches statistical significance in the North. Comparing the metric 
coefficients reveals that the effect of school desegregation on college 
attainment in the North (.102) is more than two-and-one-half times as great 
as in the South (.040). Within both regions, however, social class back- 
ground and academic qualifications are clearly the major determination of 
years of college attainment. 

We turn our attention next to the main dependent variable in this 
analysis—years of attainment in a predominantly white college. Examining 
the second column of Table 2 we see that the net effect of elementary- 
secondary school desegregation on years of actainment in a predominantly 
white college is positive and significant in both the South (B = .15; 
F = 11.1; p <.001) and the North (B = .11; F = 5.1; p <.05). Moreover, in 
the South, early school desegregation experience appears to be of roughly 
equal importance to social class background and academic qualifications as 
determinants of years of attainment in desegregated colleges. In the North, 
as with years of attainment in any college, achievement test scores are 
shown to be the major determinant of years of attainment in a predominantly 
white college f r llowed by high school grades, school desegrega'ion, and 
social class background. Sex appears to be inconsequential to years of 
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attainment either In a predominantly white college or in any college. 
Comparing the metric coefficients for elementary-secondary school desegre- 
gation In the South (-171) and the North (.119) reveals that the Impact of 
the early desegregation experience on years of attainment at a desegregated 
college 1? roughly 40 percent greater in the South than in the North. 

But the comparison between the two columns of Table 2 for the different 
dependent variables is important for understanding the role of early desegre- 
gation on black students' college experiences in each region. This compari- 
son shows that the effect of elementary-secondary desegregation in the 
South is primarily on the racial character of the college attended; while in 
the North the effect is primarily on college attendance per se, with only 
minor additional influence toward attendance at desegregated colleges. This 
Inference is arrived at by comparing the beta coefficients for the elementary- 
secondary desegregation variable in the equation for "y^ars of attainment 
in coll.ege" and in the equation for "years of attainment in desegregated 
college": .02 "ersus .15 in the South, .09 versus .11 in the North. 

Still, the overall effect is the same in both regions, with early 
school desegregation experiences encouraging later desegregated experiences 
in college, even though the mechanisms of this Influence are different. In 
the South, where ther^ are many more segregated colleges due to the existence 
of the traditionally black institutions, black students will more often 
face a choice of either majority black or majority white college options 
than in the North. In the South, black students from desegregated eleiuentary- 
oecondary schools are substantially more likely to opt for the desegregated 
majority white college, controlling for their academic qualification and 
family background. On the other hand> in the North, there are many fewer 
raa,^^'lty black college options available. So if a black student goes to 
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college at all in the North, he or she is much more likely to enter a 
desegregated one in this region, given the relative availability of majority 
white institutions and unavailability of majority black institutions. Be- 
cause attendance at a desegrsgatwd elementary-secondary school in the North 
increeses a black student's chances of attending r^oma college, it there- 
fore also indirectly increases the chances of attendance at desegregated 
colleges. Moreover, early school desegregation in the North appears to 
provide a small additional direct influence toward the choice of attendance 
at a desegregated college. 

D. Comparison of Black Students in 
Two-year and Four-year Colleges 

It is useful to focus separately on two-year and four-year college 

students In each region, because we observed in Table 1 that attendance by 

black students in segregated and desegregated higher education institutions 

differed markedly by region and type of college. Wc had noted that (1) the 

use of two-year institutions was more characteristic of black students in 

the North than in the South; (2) for two-year black college students in 

both regions, about twice as many had attended predominantly white as had 

attended predominantly black institutions; (3) for four-year black college 

students, only the South had a sufficient number of predominantly black 

institutions to offer an alternative between f^egregated and desegregated 

college experiences for a sizable proportion of black students in the 

region. Thus, given that a black student chooses to en::er college, the 

potential for earlier school desegregation to have an additional direct 

effect on the selection of a segregated or desegregated college depends 

upon the region and type of college: The potential exists for two-year 

college students in both regions (even though the overall use of two-year 

colleges is more characteristic of the North), but the potential exists 
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for four-year colleges in the South only. 

For these analyses of the direct effect for black students of elementary- 
secondary desegregation on desegreg.T' vo-year or four-year colleges, 
we restrict our attention to only those students who have actually attended 
those colleges. Thus, in examining effects ^or two-year college students, 
our subsarnnle excludes all students who never entered college or who attended 
four-year institutions only (N = 329 in the North, 331 in the South), In 
examining effects for four-year college students, our subsample excluded all 
students who never entered college or who attended two-year institutions 
only (N = 418 in the North, 626 in the South), 
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Table 3 summarizes the multiple regression analyses for each region 
and college type subsample. In addition to L e measures of background and 
academic credentials used in Table 2 (sex, SES, high school tests, and high 
school grades), we have added two variables to these analyses to control on 
the proximity of each student's high school to the college attended. These 
added variables take into account the possibility that students from 
desegregated high schools will reside in local areas where desegregated 
colleges are more available. One of these proximity measures assigns a 
score of "1" to students whose high school and college are in the same zip 
code area. ("0" otherwise) , and the second proximity measure assigns a score 
of "1" to students whose high school residence is within commuting distance 
of their college ("0" otherwise). 

Making comparisorib in each region between different types of colleges, 
we determine from Table 3 that the positive direct effect for black college 
students of early desegregation on college desegregation is greatest for 
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two-year students in the North and for '^our-year students in the South. Tlie 
only highly significant coefficient for the early desegregation effect is 
in tb i four-year South case. But there is also a noticeable direct effect 
in both regions for two-year students, of about the same magnitude in the 
North and South, that approaches stratisfcal significance in the North. 

Because we have restricted our attention n subsamples of students who 
have actually gained admission to two- or four-year colleges, the background 
and academic qualifications measures are not as strongly predictive as in 
the previous table. Still, for four-year college students, it is clear that 
the combination of SES, high school achievement tests, j high school grades 
are important determinants of attendance, at predominantly white institutions. 
On the other hand, for two-year college students, these variables are of 
little importance in the desag'-egation process, but the residential con- 
venience of the institution doe? have Gome relationship. 

E. The Incremental Effect of Each Additional 
Year of Earlier Desegregati'^n 

Bringing together the conclusioas from all three tables, we sec how 
the direct and indirect effect of eerly school experiences on the perpetua- 
tion of segregation across educational levels depends upon the region and 
type of school. In the North, the chances are good that a black studenc 
will experience a desegregated college environment if he or she goes to 
collage ac all: In this region there are few segregated four-year institu- 
tions Bill twice as many opportunities for desegregation than segregation 
among two-year institutions. In this region, there is a significant in- 
direct effect of early desegregation on college desegregation due to the 
improved chances of attending some college, which usually means a desegre- 
gated college. There is also a noticeable direct additional effect in the 
North to enhance the chances of desegregation among two-year college 
students who had attended desegregated elementary and secondaiy schools. 
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In the South, on the other hand, the opportunities for college desegrega- 
tion are not as automatic if a black student is college-bound, due to the 
presence of a large number of majority black four-year institutions. But, 
in this region, the direct effect of elementary-secondary desegregation is 
highly significanc for blacK students' d^u->egregation at the four -year level. 

A final table is presented to show tae overall effect on black student 
attendance at majority white higher education institutions due to different 
numbers of years in desegregated elementary and secondary schools. Table 4 
shows the estimated probability of enrollment at majority v/hite colleges for 
the average black student with zero through four years of earlier desegrega- 
tion. 

Table 4 About: Here 

These estimates have been standardized for individual differences in 
background and high school academic qualifications. Except for a few minor 
reversals across the categories, there is a general auditive incremental 
effect on attendance at desegregated colleges from each extra year of earlier 
experience in desegregelied elementary or secondary schools. And a compari- 
son of the extreme categories shows how the probability of desegregated 
college enrollment is increased for the average black student by moving from 
no earlier desegregation to desegregation throughout elementary and secondary 
grades: the probability increased by .094, .104, .075, and .168 in Northern 
two-year colleges. Northern four-year colleges. Southern two-year colleges, 
• and Southern four-year colleges, respectively. 

III. Implications for Future Research 
These results are Important in their own right for raising the prospect 
that further research on adult outcomes will increase our ability to 
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evaluate the true costs and benefits of current school desegregation policies. 
Our evidences that desegregation before high school graduation has divect and 
indirect effects on minority college attainments and college desegregation 
provides reason to believe that other adult outcomes, such as employment or 
housing attainments, may also be significantly influenced by racial expe::i- 
ences in elementary and secondary schools (McPartland, 1978). Consequently, 
future research should study a variety of long-term outcomes of school 
desegregation to open the policy debates to a broader consideration Df the 
future consequences of continuing or withdrawing from current practice. 

These results also suggest the kinds of research questions that can be 
derived fro'H school desegregation issues to generate a richer theoretical 
framework for public policy deliberations. In particular, when we inquire 
about the social and institutional mechanisms that may underlie the findings 
presented above, but which cannot now be easily studied with the data at 
b:ind, some new directions for future research can be proposed. 
F. Developing Frameworks for Policy Debetes 
Research is needed to introduce more sophisticated understandings of 
contemporary social processes into the debates on the rationale for school 
desegregation as a px. Lie policy. In particular, (1) we need to identify 
the specific processes that continue to exclude qualified minority j from 
promising opportunities, and to ask whether segregation plays a role in 
these processes; and (2) we need to compare th^ behavior of institutions 
as well as the experiences of individuals in our attempts to explain 
problems of minority social mobility and segregation. The first is an 
example of social f dentists' responsibility to develop better theories; 
the second is an example of researchers- need to develop more appropriate 
scientific methodologies. 
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1. Studies of Specific Exclusionary Processes 

The dominant framewoik for current thinking about the pioblem of race, 
sex, and ethnic inequalities is the social scientists' "status attainment 
model" that considers how individual resources of personal skills or capital 
are translated into positions in the employment, housing, or higher educa- 
tion systems. But there is growing agreement that these theories fail to 
explain adequately adult differences in attai\iments or to account for some 
crucial features of current inequalities 

Still, th^se theories continue to generate the major public policy 
approaches for dealing with inequalities in social mobility. Most current 
public programs are intended either to upgrade the skills and resources of 
minorities to h.-ilp rhnm compete at higher levels or to eliminate overt 
discrimination where officials unfairly withhold positions from qualitied 
minorities in the relevant markets. But there is good evidence unat unequal 
resources and overt discrimination are only part of the problem, and other 
factors are often at work to inhibit minc/icies from ever appearing in the 
-irst place as applicants for the most promising opportunities. One reason 
greater progress has not been made in formulating policies to deal with these 
factors is the lack of research Ko identify anc directly measure specific 
processes that may de^^rive minorities of opportunities used by others to 
get ahead. A characterization of the indirect way that social scientists 
have usually dealt with problems of "discrimination" and "social inertia" 
helps to make fhis clear. 

Social scientists have been primarily interested in indirectly testing 
for the existence of "discrimination," rather than directly specifying the 
oro^esses which may unfairly exclude minorities from opportunities and 
estimating the relative importance of different exclusionary processes. 
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Up to now. discrimination has been indirectly measured as the residual gap 
between the occupational success of blacks and whites after indlvldueil 
differences in job credentials or competencies and labor market locations 
have been statistically taken Into account. In addition to a number of 
methodological problems with such residual analyses, nothing is learned 
from this work about the specific character and mechanisms of discrimination, 
because discrimination is not directly conceptualized and measured. Indeed, 
th. use of the word discrimination invites narrow thinking about only overt 
forms of behavior by officials who unfairly withhold jobs, housing, capital, 
or aducatlonal opportunities from minority applicants. Other generalities 
used by social scientists to account for the racial gaps, such as the "luck" 
of being In the right place at the ri,ht time, also fall to generate specific 
ideas on new ways to attack the problems. 

Moreover, there are other Impressive descriptive findings about the 
employment, housing, and educational distrib-itions of minorities that 
Indicate the existence of "social inertia" in mobility processes that cannot 
be explained well by current theories. Minorities continue to be concen- 
trated in a restricted range of "traditional" occupations which pay off 
less for each additional year of educatlon-for example, minorities are 
heavily overrepresented in social service occupations but not in entrepre- 
neurial or scientific ones (McPartland and Grain. 1980). Blacks are also 
highly concentrated in segregated neighborhoods, but differences in economic 
resources do not explain these segregated housing patterns for blacks nearly 
as well as they do for any other ethnic minority groups (Orfiela. 1980). 
Enrollments in two- and four-year colleges also remain highly segregated, 
and racial differences in entrance qualifications are unlikely to explain 
these patterns, especially at ihc tn.o-year college level. The dominant social 
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science status attainment model fails to directly account for these signs 
of inertia in recent social change. Nor do other social science generalities 
—about the "residue of past discrimination" or about differences in personal 
preferences — help us accurately understand the processes that inhibit 
minorities from taking full advantage of their improvements in personal 
resources or the decreases in overt discrimination. 

Research is needed to identify specific exclusionary processes that go 
beyond lack of resources and the presence of overt discrimination, to explain 
continuing racial and ethnic differences in social mobility. For example, 
we need to understand if there are significant differences in particular 
social networks of opportunity that provide useful information, contacts and 
sponsorship for employment, housing and educational competition. We need to 
study how early experiences in "nontraditional" careers, neighborhoods, and 
schools influences perceptions and aspirations about future destinations. 
And we need tc learn whether "human ecology" variables, such as the segrega- 
tion of minorities into rac7 ally isolated schools and neighborhoods, influ- 
ence the pace of minority social change through access to usaful social net- 
works or through realistic exposure to new opportunities. 
2. More Appropriate Scientific Methodologies 

If research is to contribute to better frameworks for social policy by 
developing new knowledge of the specific exclusionary processes or motivating 
experiences that rake a difference, we need methodologies for studying 
institutions as well as individuals. ?or most of our current knowledge, 
social scientists have studied individual persons to compare how career 
outcomes depend upon differences in resources and experiences and have used 
well-develop.^d methods for sampling and surveying the individuals being 
compared. With few exceptions, social scientists have not compared 
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institutions to try to explain vhy some settings have more success than 
others in attracting and placing minority individuals, nnd they do not have 
clear methodologies for choosing samples or measuring variables at the 
institutional level. 

Methods for conducting comparative institutional research will be 
valuable for enriching our theories of exclusionary processes and the role 
oi desegregation in opportunity structures. For example, to study the 
importance of social networks of job information, contacts, and sponsorship, 
it is important to not only compare the job search behavior of individuals, 
but also to contrast the recruitment and placement methods of firms with 
different minority representations. Also, to understand how earlier experi^ 
ences with desegregated environments may change responsiveness to future 
desegregation, it is helpful to compare institutions as well as individuals. 
We need studies of the adult behavior of individuals from segregated and 
desegregated school origins, but we also need to compare institutions with 
different desegregation histories to learn whether different perceptions and 
reputations have developed concerning the treatment of racially mixed 
memberships. 

The dominant research focus on individual comparisons has also affected 
the narrow rationale for school desegregation in public debates. These 
debates have primarily concerned whether desegregation changes individuals, 
either by improving minorities' academic skills or by reducing racial 
piejudice and stereotypes among students. Phrased in this way, the argu- 
ments about school desegregation ration^.e have developed unusual alliances 
and divisions among the interest groups primarily concerned with goals of 
reducing minority inequalities and discrimination (Hamilton, 1973). Aside 
from effects on individuals, the debates have rarely considered how segre- 
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gatlon may be linked to the structure of opportunities or to processes that 
channel minorities Into traditional adult roles and locations* But it 
research is to contribute policy arguments from broader rationales, social 
scientists need to expand their methods to permit comparisons of institutions 
and organizations. 

This is to suggest that if future school desegregation research is to 
encourage a broader framework for policy dc:liberations it needs to be more 
oriented toward theory development than simply toward testing a series of 
unconnected hypotheses about effects on a list of outcomes with little 
attenti m to the sociopsychological or structural mechanisms of influence. 
Indeed, it may make good sense to begin with other social problems ques- 
tions—such as the sources of social inertia in racial segregation or the 
specific processes of minority exclusion that substitute for overt dis- 
criraination--and then to ask how early school desegregation may play a role, 
rather than begin the other way around. We do not now have well-articulated 
theories of why scliool desegregation may have short- or long-term conse- 
quences for students, and future research is likely to be limited in its 
scientific creativity and practical usefulness until it is directed toward 
developing and testing explicit causal theories. 
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Notes 

1. We are not unaware c^" or insensitive to .he potentially problematic 
policy implications of characterizing traditionally white colleges with 
generally less than 10 percent black (or minority) enrollment as desegre- 
gated while traditionally black.colleges with similar proportions of non- 
black students are viewed as segregated. However, the term "desegregated 
college" is used here mainly for heuristic purposes and to maintain consis- 
tency with the e::isting desegregation literature. In this paper, college 
desegregation is operationalized categorically as either majority (< 50 per- 
cent) white or majority (< 50 percent) black. The net result is primarily a 
distinction between traditionally white and traditionally black colleges and 
universities since there are few majority white or majority black institu- 
tions which no longer reflect their historical origlT»,s in both student 
and faculty racial composition. 
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Table 1 

Desegregation* of Black Students in Education: 
.Percentage Distributions in Elementary-Secondary Schools and 
Colleges of Different Racial Compositions, by Region 



Elementary-Secondary Schools- 
For grades 12, 9, 6, 3: 
Number of grade levels in desegregated 
schools 

0 
1 
2 
3 
4 

Average 

Colleges and Universities- 
From 1972 through 1976: 
Number of years attending desegregated 
Two-year or Four-year institutions 

No College = 0 
Trad. Black College Only = 0 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 

Average 

Number of years attending desegregated 
Four-year institutions 



Trad. 



North 
(N=1169) 



Region 
South 
(N=1945) 



Nation 
(N=3119) 



53.4 




56.2 




55, 



1.345 



0.915 




44.6 
10.8 



44.6 




24.6 



1.157 




32.0 



51.7 
16.2 
10.3 
8.7 
4.6 
4.7 
V3.7 
0.790 



No 4-Year College = 0 


64.2 


67.8 


66.5 


Black 4-Year College 0 


3.8 


17.6 


12.8 


\ 




^4.2 ( 


"5.8 


3 31.0 ^ 






5.0 
3.4 






2.6 


3.7 




b.o 


Ll.5 


.2.8 


Average 


0.843 


0.371 


0.547 



Number of years attending desegregated 
TWo-year institutions 



No 2-Year College - 0 


71.9 


83.0 


78.8 


Black 2 -Year College = 0 


9.8 


5.7 


6.6 




^'8.9 




' 7.3 


\ 






5.3 
, 1.3 




i 0.7 


0.4 


1 0.5 




LO.l 


\.0.1 


. 0.1 


Average 


0.314 


0.201 





Elementary-secondary schools are defined as desegregated with at least 
25 percent white o.nrollm2nt; colleges and universities are defined as 
desegregated with at least 50 percent white enrollment. 
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Table 2 

Summary of Multiple Regressions of College Attainment 
on Student Background and Academic Credentials, 
for Black Students, by Region 



Region and 

Independent 

Variables 



South (N=1945) 
Sex 
SES 

H*S. Test 
H*S. Grades 
El-Sec Deseg 



Dependent Variable 
Years of Attainment Years of Attainment . 
in College in Desegregated College 

Metric Beta F Metric Beta F 



r2 = 



.106 
.068 
.046 
.229 
.040 

.211 



.03 
.23 
.24 
.19 
.02 



0.5 
28 . 9 *** 
27 . 7 *** 
16 . 6 *** 

0.4 



.066 
.034 
.023 
.126 
.171 



.03 
.16 
.16 
.14 
.15 



0.4 
12.9 *** 
12.1*** 

8.8** 
11.1 *** 



R = .134 



North (N=1169 ) 

~"si^^ -.021 -..01 0.0 -.058 -.02 0.1 

SES .041 .13 6.1* .032 .10 4.1* 

HS Test .057 .29 29.7*** .051 .28 27.5*** 

h!s*. Grades .192 .14 7.4"** .212 .17 10.5** 

El-Sec Deseg .102 .09 3.2 .119 .11 5.1* 



r2 = 



.178 



R = .178 



** p-C.Ol 
* p-<:.05 

F with 1 and " degrees of freedom is the test2Statistic for the 
statistical significance of the addition to R by adding the 
independent variable to a regression equation that includes 2all 
other independent variables (i.e. "unique contribution to R ") . 
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Table 3 

Direct Effect of Elementary-Secondary Desegregation 
on Attainment at White Colleges for College-Bound 
Black Students, by Region and College Type 



Region and 

Independent 

Variables 

North 
Sex 
SES 

H.S. Test 
H.S. Grades 
Proximity 1 
Proximity 2 
El-Sec Deseg. 



South 
Sex 
SES 

H.S. Test 
H.S. Grades 
Proximity 1 
Proximity 2 
El-Sec Deseg. 



College Type 
Two-Year College Fout 





Students 




Students 




Metric 


Beta 


F 


Metric 


Beta 


F 


-.073 


-.03 


0.13 


.056 


.02 


0.06 


.014 


.07 


0.53 


.007 


.02 


0.13 


-.002 


-.01 


0.02 


.046 


.25 


11.02** 


.064 


.07 


0.62 


.156 


.12 


2.82* 


.046 


.22 


5.26** 


.130 


.04 


0.33 


.262 


.08 


0.78 


.282 


.08 


1.33 


.115 


.16 


2.98* 


.009 


.01 


0.17 




N=329 






N=418 






R^=.085 






R^=.116 





-.153 


-.08 


0.51 


.167 


.05 


0.84 


.010 


.06 


0.34 


.032 


.13 


5.64** 


-.015 


-.13 


1.51 


.017 


.09 


2.51 


.013 


.02 


0.02 


.226 


.18 


9.35** 


.397 


.20 


3.37* 


.190 


.06 


1.08 


.139 


.06 


0.33 


.026 


.01 


0.02 


.133 


.14 


1.93 


.391 


.26 


21.70*** 




N=331 
«2 „„„ 






N=626 

9 





***p <.001 
**p <.05 
*p <.10 



R =.154 



ERIC 
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Table 4 

Net Probability of Enrollmeut at Desegregated 
College for Black Students With Different 
Elementary-Secondary School Experiences, 
by Region and Type of College 



Number of Grade Levels in 
Desegregated Elementary-Secondary Schools 



North (N=1169) 
Two-Year College 
Four-Year College 

South (N=1S45) 
Two-Year College 
Four-Year College 



0 


1 


2 


3 


4 


.143 


.198 


.168 


.298 


.237 


.272 


.320 


.342 


.339 


.376 


.100 


.120 


.168 


.164 


.175 


.111 


.146 


.190 


.209 


.279 



* Estimates are calculated by substituting appropriate values of 

8 

X. into the least squares equation (y = a + Sb.X^) obtained by 
regressing attendance (scored 1 or 0) In a desegregated two- 
or four-year college on sex, SES, hleh school achievement test, 
high school grades, and four dummy variables for the number of 
grade levels in desegregated elementary - secondary schools. 
Population averages are substituted into the equation for the 
first four variables, while values of 0 or 1 are substituted for 
the dummy variables to o ,taln the estimated probabilities. 
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